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PREFATORY NOTE 

The design of this work is to delineate the growth and 
features of the Imperial Commonwealth, describe the origin 
of the Empire, and the circumstances culminating in its 
establishment. 

It was my good fortune to be shown the proofs; the 
perusal made manifest the breadth and spaciousness of yiew 
achieved by the author, yet successfully expressed in un- 
usually compact sentences by reason of his desire to com- 
press into one volume material that might easily have filled 
several. Hence the style has caught, perhaps inevitably, an 
a£Fection for ellipsis, but has resulted in a book so packed 
with precise particulars as to be of large value to the student. 
It retains as well a vivid interest for the general reader who 
may desire, at his fireside, to contemplate the road along 
which, from the days of the first Tudor sovereign, the 
Imperial Commonwealth has travelled during centuries. 

The Constitution evolved from the struggles and victories 
of our forefathers, as told by British history, leads us to 
hope that the words of de Lolme, "The philosopher, when 
he considers the constant fate of civil societies amongst men, 
and observes the numerous and powerful causes which seem, 
as it were unavoidably, to conduct them all to a state of 
incurable political slavery, will take comfort in seeing that 

» 

Liberty has at length disclosed her secret to mankind and 
secured an asylum to herself," are in fact at length 
accomplished. 

S. M. DE RHODES. 
Inner Tsmpis. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE EARLY GROWTH OF INDUSTRIES 

The growth of the British Commonwealth has been a slow 
process politically, evolving from a sovereignty vested in 
a king to a sovereignty vested in a king and Parliament. 
Commercially it has expanded from a country of little activity 
to a country whose business operations rank among the 
foremost in the world. 

Lord Bacon, writing <rf the City of London — and what 
he says of the City is applicable to the Commonwealth — 
remarks that Aristotle noteth well " that the nature of every- 
thing is best seen in its smallest portions and for that cause 
he enquireth of the nature of a Commonwealth first in the 
simple conjugations of man and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant, which are in every cottage, even so 
likewise the nature of this great city of the world and the 
policy thereof must be sought in mean concordances and 
small portions." In this sense the growth of the Imperial 
Commonwealth is the story of the growth of the family and 
its connections; the human element runs through it, and may 
be perceived in the desires of the peoples to improve their 
spiritual and material condition. 

The early industries of England were few, and these 
were mostly confined to the South-East and the West of 
the land; divided from the Continent by the sea, England 
had to rely on her natural resources for support. She 
possessed an equable climate, a land well wooded and 
watered, potterieS) tin, iron, lead mines and coal, cattle and 

B I 



The Early Growth of Industries 3 

recitals or preambles of Acts of Parliament. The Parlia- 
mentary draftsman or the Clerk to the Parliament expressed 
that a statute was made for the benefit of the people. No 
doubt these preambles were based on wordings of petitions 
presented to the House of Commons from the Commonalty. 
Thus a statute of 14 Edw. Ill recited its enactment for 
the peace and quietness of the people. By the time of 
Richard II statutes were passed for the common profit of 
the realm, for the quietness and tranquillity ol the people. 
In the reign of Henry IV the phrasing purported to nourish 
the unity, peace and concord of all parties within the realm. 
Late in the reign of Henry VI statutes were passed for the 
weal of the people and the conunon profit of all the realm. 
With the coming of the Tudors the expression Common- 
wealth definitely made its appearance. The Commonwealth 
and the public weal became synonymous terms, and lastly 
the country adopted the Commonwealth as a title to express 
that it existed for all the people. 

Commercial policy, it has already been stated, was 
directed to meet the desire of the people to improve their 
conditions. The early door to prosperity lay through wool. 
During the reigns of the three Edwards the Englishman sold 
wool to the foreign merchant and received cloth in exchange. 
The wool, carried across Channel, was manufactured into 
cloth at towns such as Bruges, Ypres and Poperinghe. 
With the growth of population it was found that the rear- 
ing of sheep was not an occupation which afforded employ- 
ment in sufficient ratio to the increase. Nobles and abbots 
grew rich from the profits of its sale, but few shepherds 
were needed to tend great flocks of sheep. Many factors 
now united to determine the country to establish new in- 
dustries and to enlarge and improve existing ones. It was 
computed that the Englishman sold his wool and saw it 
returned to him in the manufactured article at seven times 
the price at which he had sold it. With improvements 
constantly introduced in manufacturing munitions many 
new industries became essential as means of defence. 
King, Parliament and people now began by a series of 
protective measures, some tentative in character, many sub- 
sequently repealed, to establish an industrial system. 
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way to the consumer^ the pn^ibition against retailing -was 
withdrawn. Restrictions on the sale of wool were directed 
to ensure a sale at the highest price by offermg it to foreign 
merchants through certain defined markets in staple towns 
where competition would be likely to increase prices. Its 
disposal, however, through special markets was also a 
revenue measure to enable the customs to be more easily 
collected. There was nothing in the principles on which 
commercial policy was then based which differed from those 
fKirsued by a business man of the present day ; of buying 
in the lowest and selling in the highest market. The institu- 
tion of staple towns afforded him the opportunity required. 
By selling wool at the highest price and by the restrictions 
on the sale of imports, especially on rich articles of dress 
such as furs, probably brought by German merchants from 
their factory at Nijni Novgorod, and by sumptuary laws, it 
was sought to secure a favourable balance of trade and in- 
crease the capital of the country. The success of this policy 
was undeniable, for without an increase in the spending 
power of the people there would have been no means to 
purchase imported furs and the ccMnmodities of Italian towns. 
From the time of Richard II legislation proceeded 
generally at the instance of the producers. It was often, 
however, regulated to meet the needs of the consumers, and 
honesty in manufacturing was required. A statute of Henry 
VI in 1442 is an instance of such legislation. Its preamble 
says that whereas worsted was somewhat a good merchandise 
and greatly desired and loved in the parts beyond the 
sea, now, because that it is of false work and false stuff, no 
man thereof taketh regard, which is a great danger to the 
King's customs. Worsted was a Norfolk industry : it was 
directed that four wardens of Norwich and two from the 
county should be selected from worsted weavers to n^^late 
its manufacture. Another statute illustrates an attempt to 
combine the interests of the com growers with those of the 
consumers. The export of com had been prohibited. It 
was now allowed when the price of wheat did not exceed 
6s. 8d. a quarter and barley 3s. 4d. As abundance of com 
glutted markets, lowered prices and impoverished the 
growers, the interests of the consumers were compelled to 
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prices, the King's great oflBcers were empowered to inquire 
thereof as well with the oaths of twelve honest and discreet 
persons or otherwise by their direction. When printing 
was introduced into England by William Caxton all books 
from abroad, by a statute of Richard III, 1483, were admitted 
free. From 1474 to 149 1 Caxton worked as a printer at 
Westminster, and he, his successor Wynkyn de Worde and 
others laid the foundation of the great book industry. But 
as the free importation <^ books had led to the introduction 
of a marvellous number fr<Hn the Continent, the reason for 
a change of policy was explained. In 1483 there were few 
books and few printers, but in 1533 there were "a great 
number cunning and expert in the science or craft of print- 
ing, as able to exercise the said craft in all points as any 
stranger in any other country." 

In all this protective legislation there were several fac- 
tors present, but the principle was the desire to find more 
employment for the people, and there is little doubt that 
the creation and building up of new industries effected this 
purpose. For what would have been the condition of England 
if she had been content to exist on her agricultural resources 
and the sale of her raw materials, with but small occupation 
for her people and little c^portunity to improve their material 
comfort or intellectual equipment ? Surrounded by powerful 
neighbours, without the means to support herself against 
attack, she would have inevitably become a mere dependant, 
a Cinderella amongst nations. Adam Smith, in his inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, does 
not discuss the measures which built up the early industries 
of the country ; the reason for his silence is not clear, for by 
the close of Elizabeth's reign England had attained a first- 
class position in the European family by reason of her 
wealth. Other political economists have been contented to 
di^niss the period as unworthy of consideration, as mediaeval 
and barbarous, the suggestion being that by the adoption of 
some other sjrstem England would have earlier attained 
prosperity, but how it is difficult to ascertain. The history 
of Mediaeval England showed that restraints upon the im- 
portation of foreign goods did increase the general industry. 
It is noticeable, however, that the policy of Mediaeval 
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THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITY 



Concurrently with a growing commercial system, a sense 
of nationality was developing which, perhaps, was 
due to the insular position of the country and the policy 
of the great Plantagenet Kings, Edward I and III. In 
the reigns of Richard II and Henry IV England had ac- 
quired a considerable political freedom. Her system 
<^ Common Law and her language were then assuming 
shape and form. But the prepress she made received a rapid 
set-back from the Wars of the Roses, when the sense of 
county was lost in faction; counties, even families, being 
divided, father against son, brother against brother. The 
Englishman, however, was free. Even torture was unknown 
till the time of Henry VI, when it was first sought to be 
employed in the Tower by the Dukes of Exeter and Suffolk. 

On the accession of Henry VII a strong Government 
was required. Henry had small title to the crown, except 
as acquired by conquest, but he obtained a Parliamentary 
title, and by his subsequent marriage with Elizabeth united 
the Houses of Lancaster and York. As English nationality 
developed, similarly it developed in France and Spain. By 
the policy of Louis XI France was strengthened. By the 
marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile 
and the conquest of Grenada Spain became unified. The 
three monardis were named by Lord Bacon "the Three 
Magi." Nationality, however, is generally dated from the 
invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. 

For some time after the break up of the Roman Empire 
the Papacy supplied its place as guardian of the peace, but 
the potency of its spiritual weapons, the interdict and ex- 
communication, depended upon acceptance without question 
of the fiats of the successors of St. Peter. Even ecclesi- 
astical statesmen in England ceased to believe in them as 
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poitant was the effect of the discovery of America. Amidst 
peans of triumph the Moorish dominion of Grenada fell. 
The tide of invasion which at one period threatened to 
submerge France, sighed, sobbed, and in one piteous 
lamentation ebbed from the shores of Spain for ever. In 
the flush of triumph, Isabella, seated in the conquered 
palace of the Alhambra, listened to the pleading of a 
Genoese mariner striving to teach a new geography to 
an unbelieving Europe. Christopher Columbus, on bended 
knees, successfully petitioned for some stout ships to sail 
westward to the Indies. Spain was rewarded with the gift 
of a new world. If Isabella had not consented it might 
have been otherwise, for Columbus had sent his brother 
Bartholomew to ask the assistance of Henry VII. But, 
robbed by pirates on his way, Bartholomew had not the 
necessary means to present himself at court. When he did 
the King readily consented. Cc^umbus had then started, 
and not many months after Europe rang with the story of 
the strange regions he had discovered. 

England, however, was not alt<^ether idle in maritime 
enterprise. On July 15, 1480, a Welshman named Lloyd, 
with two ships of 80 tons burthen, owned by a Bristol mer- 
chant named John Jay, sailed from the West coast of 
Ireland to discover the supposed island of Brazil, but 
Atlantic storms drove his vessels back. In 1494 an expe- 
dition from Bristol discovered the mainland of America on 
Midsummer day. The land sighted was called Prima Vista, 
the island opposite St. Jean's. In 1496 Henry VII gave 
his support to an expedition fitted out by John Cabot, a 
Venetian subject living at Bristol. Cabot received a licence 
to fit out five ships at his own expense, and for reward a 
strict trading monopoly. He was directed to sail to lands 
hitherto unknown to Christians. Starting in a single ship 
called the Matthew, Cabot eventually reported the discovery 
of a new territory he believed to be the country of the Grand 
Cham. Great iKmour was accorded him ; numey was given 
him by the King; he dressed himself in silk and was run 
after by the people, so that he could have enlisted as many 
of them as he pleased in his adventures. Two years later 
a patent for colonization was granted hhn. But his death 
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ment, and it found support in the highest quarters. From 
England it reached Bohemia, where John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague were profoundly influenced. The causes were the 
vices and greediness of priests, scandals of Simony, sale of 
indulgences, false miracles, the cultivation of images, 
especially those of the Virgin and saints, and the pomp, 
luxury and ostentation of the Church. Notwithstanding the 
power of Rome Wycliffe died unmolested at Lutterworth 
in Leicestershire, but by order of the Bishop of Lincoln, on 
the request of the Pope, his remains were disinterred. A 
different fate befell John Huss, who, relying on a safe con- 
duct to Constance given him by the Emperor Sigismund 
of Germany, was burnt alive, his ashes cast into the River 
Rhine. A bloody war followed in Bohemia. The works 
of Huss were not published at Strasburg till 1515. Finding 
their way into the hands of Martin Luther they influenced 
him. In a Bohemian Psalter of 1572 appears a symbolical 
picture of Wycliffe striking the spark, Huss kindling the 
coals, and Luther brandishing the lighted torch. 

The death of Wycliffe did not end Lollardism. The 
movement continued and statutes were passed to punish 
heresy by burning. During its operation continuous de- 
mands for social reform were raised and revolts against 
ecclesiastical authority were accompanied by corresponding 
attacks on political authority. The movement apparently 
died when Sir John Oldcastle, its leader, who had formed 
a conspiracy to seize the person of Henry V, was executed, 
but some followers existed in towns such as Colchester and 
Agmondesham (Amersham), where they met in secret 
societies of poor men, who read the Gospels and Wycliffe's 
"Wicket " by night. These, however, numbered thousands, 
for the Bi^op of London, on writing to Erasmus 
as to the effect of Lutheranism in England, said : ''It is no 
question of a pernicious Aovelty ; it is only that new arms 
are being added to the great band of Wycliffites/* 

The constant exactions of Henry rendered him unpopular. 
•When he died at his palace at Richmond of consumption he 
left few mourners behind, but an England undoubtedly 
stronger. 

Henry VI H was eighteen when he came to the throne. 
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What dreams did the great Chancellor dream when he 
wandered a student by the banks of the Cherwdl amidst the 
cloistered solemnity of Magdalen Ccrflege what time its 
tower was building. His dreams were no mean cooception. 

While these reachings out were being made toward the 
realm of thought, the v(Mce of the mercantile community was 
continually being raised for new markets. It sounded from 
Bristol, then from the City of London, but there were grave 
difficulties in the way. In 1492, before Columbus started 
his momentous voyage, Portugal had raised an objection to 
it based upon the authority of a Papal bull. In 1484, acoml- 
ing to Rcrf)ert Thome, a merchant of London, whose father, 
with Hugh Eliot of Bristol, had assisted in Cabot's expe- 
dition, the King of Portugal fitted out caravels to discover 
the land of spices and invited other princes of Europe to 
join him. When they refused he asked the Pope to dedde 
if all he discovered should not belong to him. **The Pope 
said," not as Christ said, remarks Thome, *" Who made 
me a judge over you ? ' but decreed that all that should 
be discovered from Orient to Occident ^bould be the King 
of Portugal's whether discovered by the Portuguese or not. 
So the King of Portugal armed a fleet and discovered the 
island of Calicut, from w4ience is brougiit the spices.** 

When Portugal objected to the voyage of Columbus the 
land was full of Jews who had escaped from Spain with 
their gold and precious stones on account of persecution. 
To Portugal's objections Ferdinand answered that there 
was an agreement that neither kingdom should harbour the 
other's Subjects. Portugal had brc^en it, but if sihe was 
prepared to pay a million of gold Spain would abide by 
the Papal bull, otherwise she would not. As Portugal 
declined, the Pope subsequendy divided the Eastem and 
Western world between the two kingdoms. Thome sent 
a chart or marked card which showed the division, Brazil in 
the West was given to Portugal. 

As a result Spain claimed the whole of America except 
Brazil. In 1517 an English ship reached Brazil and sailed 
thence to the Island of Hispaniola. Its captain advised the 
authorities he had brought with him merchandise to sell. 
But by order ct the govemcMr of the castle his vessel was 
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that the King kept them at a distance towards the beginning 
of his reign, though towards the middle and latter end I 
find some men (through their great abilities) received into 
the body of the Council yet so as the King was noted not 
to admit reason of law everywhere for reason of State ther^ 
fore he used to take their advice obliquely and no otherwise 
than to discern how safe his own designs were and so with 
less danger to vary frcwn them which yet he would so regu- 
late as his actions at home had still if not their ground yet 
at least their pretext from the Common Law." 

The Common Law was popular. As that which had been 
in force, in theory at least, from time immemwial throughout 
England except so far as excluded by local customs, it was 
an unwritten law, but the decisions of judges had been re- 
ported and handed down from generation to generation, and 
formed precedents for guidance. It showed no fear or 
favour to any person, but claimed to hold the scales of justice 
equally between man and man. Generally it opposed cus- 
toms as breakers of uniformity and as leaving men uncertain 
as to the laws they lived under, but it had crystallized in 
legal maxims from which the judges felt themselves unable 
to depart. The Court of Chancery newly introduced doc- 
trines alleviating this strictness by subordinating strict law 
to the principles of equity. Equity partly was based on the 
Civil Law or Roman Law. 

Education was carried on almost entirely by the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, although a number of 
schools existed. Some of the colleges of the Universities 
dated from the thirteenth century, although far greater 
antiquity is rightly claimed. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries collegiate foundations increased and 
numerous halls or hostels for the accommodation of scholars 
were built. Lectures were free, the majority of the scholars 
being very poor. On leaving the Universities the qualified 
schdars passed into the ranks of the Church and became 
abbots, priors, rectors, vicars, monks and friars. Some, 
very learned or fortunate, obtained higher dignities, others 
took service under the Crown or followed the profession of 
the Law. The Universities were great means for disseminat- 
ing thought, and recognizing this, kings, queens, bishops 

c 
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but one or two in her belly so that for a few she lost 
many/' 

ITie woo! combination was brcrfcen by an Act of i533f 
the preamble of which curiously recalls the passage just 
quoted from More's "Utopia." Farms had been purchased 
by great sheep owners, and towns and churches pulled down. 
The resulting evils were enhanced rents and prices nearly 
doubled for com, cattle, wool, pigs, poultry and eggs, a 
sheep, formerly sold at 2S. 4d. or 3s. at the most, realized 
from 5s. to 6s., and a stone of clothing wool which had 
fetched in some shires eighteen to twenty pence, realized 
from 3s. 4d. to 4s. As manufacturers were unable to 
purchase cheap wool their businesses languished. By this 
Act 2,000 sheep were fixed as the limit of a sheep owner's 
holding, but there were some exceptions. Special legislation 
dealt with certain counties such as Berkshire, where the great 
sheep king Jack of Newbury had flourished, and proclama- 
tions were issued to fix food prices. The continual disband- 
ment of soldiers, with lack of employment and the absence of 
industries, led to vagrancy and stealing. Thousands were 
executed, but notwithstanding the death sentence crime did 
not cease. 

TTie Church had claimed to throw her shielding arm over 
criminals. Parish churches, churchyards and cemeteries, in 
addition to holy places, were then sanctuaries. Once a 
criminal reached a sanctuary he had a space of forty days 
allowed him to confess his crime before the Coroner, the 
King's Officer. On doing so he was allowed to leave the 
realm. After 1536 the law was changed. A criminal was 
allowed to abjure but not to leave the realm. He was 
despatched to a sanctuary where not more than twenty men 
resided, where he was compelled to stay for the rest of his 
life. The right of sanctuary was taken away in cases of 
murder, felony, and some other crimes. This change, how^- 
ever, did not take place till Henry's policy towards the Churdh 
of Rome was altered. General conditions became profoundly 
altered by the influx of silver into Europe from America; 
hitherto the precious metals were scarce, but the voyages 
of Columbus and his successors opened up new supplies and 
means of exchange multiplied. An increased demand fw 
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wool set in and higher prices were paid on the Continent by 
the Flemish manufacturers. The working of the silver 
mines by Indians and the consequent destrucdon of the race 
prepared the way for negro slavery. 

In 1499 Americus Vespuccius, who was a Venetian em- 
ployed in the service of Spain, on a voyage Westward sailed 
into a vast deep gulf on the eastern side of which was a 
village. Struck by its resemblance to his native Venice he 
called it Venezuela, or Little Venice. On a later voyage he 
explored two provinces which were called after him 
Americus. The name was afterwards applied to the whole 
continent. In the early years of the sixteenth century More 
tells us that four of 'his voyages were in print in every man's 
hands. The discovery of the American Continent rapidly 
proceeded from Hispaniola, as its base, and Mexico and the 
Isthmus of Panama were penetrated. Stories of fabulpus 
riches were brought to Spain by explorers and mariners, even 
rumours of the ancient civilization of Peru, as yet undis- 
covered, may have reached the quays of Leyden, where More 
met his sunburnt wanderer from Utopia. 

At the beginning of his reign Henry's foreign policy 
aimed at the realization of old English ambitions in France, 
but it was also influenced by the wishes of his father-in-law 
Ferdinand, whose designs were against Navarre. An ex- 
pedition sent to Southern France proving unsuccessful, 
Henry poured a great army through Calais. There he was 
joined by the forces of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, 
who was content to serve under him and take his pay. In 
accordance with traditional policy, Scotland, as ally of 
France, called upon Henry to desist : on his refusal the 
Scotch invaded England but met with defeat, Scotland mourn- 
ing her dead King, James IV, and the flower of her nobility 
at the Battle of Flodden Field. The hostility to France was 
occasioned by the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. The 
Pope, Venice, Spain and Germany were equally alanned. 
Italy was disunited ; her cities, small states, had attained great 
opulence, but were powerless for defence by reason of there 
being no national unity. Venice, at the height of her fame, 
sent her ambassadors to the courts of Europe. Sebastian 
Giustinian, who was Venetian Ambassador in England when 
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the larger monasteries, considerably^ relieved the expenses of 
administration . Before this happened there had been CMninous 
grumbles. On one occasion the clothiers of Sufifolk, rather 
than pay a heavy subsidy, discharged their workmen. Lon- 
don flatly refused to pay, and when a voluntary gratuity or 
benevolence was suggested in its place the King was informed 
that it was illegal. The dissolution of the monasteries and 
an attempt to levy a subsidy in 1536 led to the rebellion 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace, but the outbreak occurred 
only in those districts where Lollardism had never existed. 
The political reformation soon led to the persecution of 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Reformers alike. The 
former for refusing to acknowledge the Royal supremacy, 
the latter for disputing the Roman Catholic dogmas adopted 
by Henry : Sir Thomas More and Fisher were executed for 
the former. For the intellectual leaders of the Reformation 
we must turn to Cambridge. The principal was one Sir John 
Cbeke, a famous Greek scholar who in Cardinal Wolsey's 
time was a member of St. John's College, where, with many 
other fellows, he privately studied the Scriptures and the 
works of Luther. Among his pupils was William Cecil, 
who married Sir John's sister, Mary. Another was Roger 
Ascham. In 1544 Henry appointed Cheke tutor to his 
infant son. As early as 1533 Ascham at Cambridge had 
openly opposed the authority of the Pope. The reform 
leaders were, however, not all Cambridge men. In 1526 
Tyndale, an Oxford man, published a translation of the 
Bible at Cologne, a work of beautiful literary Englii^. 
Copies were smuggled into the country, but they were bought 
up and burnt. An agency for distributing Testaments at Ox- 
ford was suppressed. Another of Tyndale's works, "The 
Obedience of a Christian Man," is said to have been brought 
to Henry's notice by Anne Boleyn. Men were now leaving 
for and returning from Antwerp, Germany and Switzerland 
who were conversant with the trend of thought abroad. In 
1534 Convocation petitioned that the Bible should be trans- 
lated into English, and the work was entrusted to Miles 
Coverdale. Two years later Tyndale, who was decoyed from 
the English house at Antwerp where he lived, was con- 
demned for heresy, strangled at the stake and his body 
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burned. But his name, woiics and tragic fate were well 
known through England. His death helped the Reforma- 
tion. The WycliflRtes for years formed a large, silent army 
without leaders. Through the new learning fresh leaders 
came to the fore and taught new things (the Novelists) to the 
masses, who, as they listened, discovered that these ideas 
which were oMivulsing Europe were their old ideas, secretly 
and lovingly cherished for over a century. 

Let us turn to some of the men and women who lived in 
Tudor times. Cardinal Wolsey first appeals to us— a great 
international statesman who was more than a Minister, whose 
ambitions were beyond measure, but who was never for- 
getful of England or the wishes of his royal master. Never- 
theless, he was a falling star in the twilight of the 
Reformation. Though disliked for his ostentation and pride 
by the nobility, he was beloved by the people, more 
especially after his fall. As he was on his way to Esther 
by water from London to Putney in the early days of his 
disgrace, a mark of the royal favour reached him. Kneeling 
in the dirt on his knees for joy, tearing the laces of his 
cap, he prayed bare-headed in thankfulness. He presented 
his fool to the King, wanting him no more, though the fool 
was loath to go. In the last scene of all, when on his way 
to London to meet a charge of high treason, falling sick at 
Leicester Abbey, he said, "Master Kingston, I see the 
matter against me how it is framed, but if I had served God 
as diligently as I have done the King he would not have 
given me over in my gray hairs." Another international 
statesman. Sir Thomas More, representing reform within the 
Church and social reform for the country, who was Speaker 
of the House of Commons, jested at death even at the scaffold 
steps: "I pray thee see me safely up and for my coming 
down let me shift for myself." Thomas Cromwell, the 
Minister of the Reformation, a great commercial adminis- 
trator, first of a line of Gray's Inn statesmen, died bravely. 
"You are more hated for your master's sake than for any- 
thing which I think you have wrongfully done against any 
man," wrote his old servant. 

The women died with equal courage. Catherine, the 
divorced but loving and faithful wife, wrote to Henry on her 
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deathbed: **I make this vow, that mine eyes desire thee 
above all things." Anne Boleyn, who brought disappoint- 
ment with the birth of her daughter Elizabeth and the birth 
of a dead son to the King, said: "The executioner is» I 
hear, very expert and my neck is very slender." Unedu- 
cated Catherine Howard, the day before her execution, calmly 
rehearsed it at the Tower, and met her death with marvellous 
serenity. 

Henry VIII was an absolute monarch, and his Parlia- 
ments always addressed him as their dread monarch and were 
content to register his decrees. Yet every act that he did 
was done by form of law. In the rebellions against him he 
did not punish the people but pardoned their ignorance. 
Coming to the throne as a boy, he spent money lavishly, 
and was always the popular bluff King Hal. In his later 
years he was a tyrant, but he led the Reformation, and the 
Reformation was a national movement. 



CHAPTER III 

THE REFORMATION AND THE COUNTER REFORMATION 

Edward VI was born at Hampton Court on October 12, 
1537* When his father died he was little more than nine 
years of age ; for three years he had been under the tutelage 
of Sir John Cheke, and Roger Ascham had taught him 
writing. Under Sir John Cheke he studied Cicero's philo- 
sophical works, Aristophanes, and the history, law and con- 
stitution of England. Sir Anthony Cooke, grandson of Sir 
Thomas Cooke, a former Lord Mayor of London, was called 
in as the great educationalist of the day to assist in his 
training. Cooke taught his daughters, of whom two became 
the most learned women in England; Mildred was the second 
wife to Sir William Cecil; another, Anne, who married 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, was the mother of Lord Bacon. She 
read Latin, Greek, Italian and French. The boy king was 
described by William Thomas, Clerk to the Privy Council, 
as being of a disposition apt to study ; as he grew older he 
methodically kept a journal. When Thomas once oflFered 
to give him instruction on eighty-five questions, he selected 
three : on the debased currency, on forms of government, 
and on foreign alliances. 

On his coronation. Archbishop Cranmer placed on his 
head three crowns in succession : the crown of Edward the 
Confessor, the Imperial crown, and a crown which was 
specially made for the ceremony; the Confessor's crown sym- 
bolizing an e3q>ectation of the meekness and purity of the 
reign of a new Confessor, and the Imperial crown denoting 
that England was an Empire, her sovereign owing allegiance 
to no man. 

The only Imperialists were the peoples of an Empire, 
Germanic in policy though Roman in origin, sanctified by the 
name of "The Holy Roman Empire," which ended in 1806. 

Henry, by his will, appointed executors to carry on the 
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government, but a protectorate or guardianship was required. | 
Somerset, Edward's maternal uncle, who was free from any 
personal claims to the Crown, was accepted as Protector, the i 
government being a government by a Council of Regency, ^ 
with the Protector at its head. 

From the administration of Cromwell two currents of ^ 
policy ran in the old Council. Henry had sometimes inclined ^ 
to one and sometimes to the other. On his marriage with j 
Catherine Howard, the balance had slightly turned to t)ie* \ 
old Catholic party, which the Duke of Norfolk led, but with j 
the execution of Catherine Howard, the balance once more . 
turned to the Reform Party and continued to do so till the 
King's death. The attitude of the Continental Powers^ the 
strength of the Reformation in Germany, and the relative ' 
strength of the parties in the Council, were factors in policy; • 
the safety of the State being the supreme law. The Dute * 
of Norfolk, who directly brought about the fall of Cromwell 1 
by openly accusing him in the Council of offences, was a ; 
prisoner in the Tower awaiting the death sentence, whett \ 
Henry's death saved him. With the accession of the new \ 
king the great question became, "What is to be the nature ^ 
o( the new Commonwealth ? " Ralph Robinson, Clerk to 
William Cecil, dedicated " Utopia," which he had translated ; 
from Latin into English, to Cecil, because he saw "every 
sort and kind of people to their vocation and degree busily 
occupied about the Commonwealth affairs, especially learned . 
men daily putting forth in writing new inventions and devices 
to the furtherance of the same." 

A band of illustrious Cambridge men carried the banner 
of the real Reformation. Among them were Archbishop 
Cranmer and Bishops Latimer and Ridley, Sir Thomas 
Smith (a Secretary of State), Sir Ralph Sadler, and Williani , 
Cecil. The fall of Wriothesley, the Lord Chancellor, Earl 
of Southampton, was now imminent. Although he had 
carried the Sword of State at the Coronation, he was out of 
harmony with the new spirit of the Commonwealth, and pre- 
texts to dismiss him were not wanting. He had renewed 
without licence a commission under the Great Seal empower- 
ing the Master of the Rolls, and three Masters in Chancery, to 
hear Chancery cases ; thereupon divers students of the Com* 
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mon Law charged him with amplifying and enlarging the 
jurisdiction of Chancery, and contended that the commission 
was illegal. The judges and law officers of the Crown to 
whom the question was submitted, declared the Chancellor 
had forfeited his office, and rendered himself liable to fine 
and imprisonment. Rich in estates, but bankrupt in influence, 
he retired to his house in Holborn, called '' Lincoln Place," 
where he died. His dismissal was an incident in the great 
struggle which continued between the Common and the Civil 
Law: not so much a contest between two rival schools ol 
law, but between two schools of thought. The Civil Law 
would put a malefactor to excessive pain to make him confess 
of himself, or of his fellows or complices. "It is not used 
in England," wrote Sir Thomas Smith, who was a Secretary 
of State, a barrister of the Middle Temple and a Doctor of 
the Civil Law, a man well qualified to judge; "it is taken 
for servile, for how can he serve the Commonwealth after as 
a free man who hathe his bodie so haled or tortured; if he 
bee not found guilty and what amende can be made him. 
And if he must dye what crueltie is it to torment him before. 
Likewise confession by torment is esteemed for nothing, for 
if hee confesse at the judgment the tryall of the 12 goeth not 
upon him : If hee deny the fact ; that which he said before 
hindreth him not. The nature of Englishmen is to neglect 
death to abide no torment : And therefore hee will confesse 
rather to have done anything yea to have killed his own father 
than to suffer torment ; for death our nature doth not so much 
esteeme as a meere torment. In no place shall you see male- 
factors goe more constantly more assuredly and with lesse 
lamentation to their death than in England." He argued 
the people not accustomed to see such cruel torment will 
pity the person tormented and abhor the prince and the 
judges who brought such cruelty among them, and the jury 
will absolve him. "There is an old law of England," he 
says, "that if any jayler shall put any prisoner being in his 
custody to any torment to the intent to make him an approver, 
that is to say an accuser or judex of his complice the Jayler 
shall die therefore as a felon. And to say the truth to what 
purpose is to use torment? For whether the malefactor 
confesse or no and whatsoever he saith if the Inquest of 
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Common Law judges had turned the poor serf dependent pn 
his lord's caprice into the copyholder: "Since our realm,'* 
says Sir Thomas Smith, "hath received the Christian religion, 
which maketh us all in Christ brethren and conservoes, men 
began to have conscience to hold in captivity and such ex« 
treme bondage him who they must acknowledge to be their 
brother." As servitude touched the consciences of holy 
monks and friars, in the confessional the Church bade the 
lord release his serf, and on his deathbed the cross was held 
up and forgiveness for sins was promised in return for the 
redemption of poor toiling bodies. The holy men, however, 
had conscience about despoiling the Church by the freeing 
of serfs on Church lands, so their redemption came slowly, 
and was often rewarded by money ; for it would have been 
matter for obloquy if the Church which taught redemption 
had refused to act up to its teaching where its own interests 
were concerned. 

A new note of humanity was struck by the Reformation, 
especially in the law of treasons and felonies : " Nothing was 
more godly more sure more to be wished and desired betwixt 
a Prince the supreme head and ruler and the subjects whose 
governor and head he is, than on the prince's part great 
clemency and indulging and rather too much forgiveness and 
remission of his royal power and just punishment than exact 
severity and justice to be showed; on the subject's behalf 
they should rather obey for the necessity and love of a king 
and prince than for fear of his strict and severe laws." Times 
had changed, "as in tempest or winter one course and gar- 
ment is convenient, in calm or warm weather a more liberal 
case or outer garment." 

All Acts making new treasons that had been passed since 
the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Edward III, all Acts 
concerning religion or opinion directed against heretics and 
Lollards, were repealed, including one inflicting the punish- 
ment of burning on presentment by sheriffs and stewards, 
the Act called the Six Articles, and another, which had made 
Proclamations of the King, law. For the first time punish- 
ments were graded in respect of first, second, and third 
offences; further limitations were imposed on rights of sanc- 
tuary : Manchester and Westminster were sanctuaries no 
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Hospital became the Bluecoat School. In the work of pro- 
viding hospitality for the sick the City played a munificent 
part. 

Thousands of foreign Protestants began to flock to 
England as a haven of refuge from persecution : Walloons, 
Germans, French, Italians, Poles, and Swiss. Some settled 
in IxMidon and Southwark ; others in Canterbury, Sandwich, 
Maidstone, Southampton, Norwich, and Colchester. There 
was even a congregation of Protestant Spaniards worshipping 
in the City. Religious reform was bound up with social 
reform ; Latimer preached his famous sermon of the plough 
in a covered place called the Shrouds outside St. Paul's; 
Ridley exhorted the young king to surrender his palace at 
Bridewell for the poor. 

Cranmer sought the unity of all reformed churches on the 
Continent with a common standard of doctrine. Henry VIII 
had found it possible to unite such men as Cranmer and 
Ridley, Gardiner, Bonner and Tunstall, Bishop of London, 
on the basis of his royal supremacy and the renunciation of 
the authority of the See of Rome. Divergence of opinion 
now arose ; Gardiner refused to follow the swift steps of the 
reformers in their religious innovations; he also objected 
on constitutional grounds that the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of a council was not the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown. 
When the King died, Gardiner, deprived of his bishopric, 
was a prisoner in the Tower. 

The wars and extravagance of Henry VIII had been fol- 
lowed by the wars and the extravagance of the Protector, 
Somerset. There was a war with France and with Scotland to 
enforce a marriage contract between the youthful Edward VI 
and Mary Stuart, the child Queen of Scotland, in accordance 
with the plan of Henry VIII to unite the two crowns by 
marriage. At Pinkie (1547) the Scotch suffered defeat, but 
the apple of victory did not fall into the lap of England, for 
the Scotch estates ratified an agreement for Mary's marriage 
with the Dauphin of France ; she was conveyed thither with 
her four girl companions, Mary Beaton, Mary Livingstone, 
Mary Fleming, and Mary Seaton. 

Whilst the debts from the wars were pressing heavily on 
the country, we may turn our attention to Sir Richard 
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Princess Mary was a lone figure, declining to accept the 
Reformation ; she claimed to have Mass said in her house 
at Kenninghall, although forbidden by the Act of Uni- 
formity; if she were persecuted, "her good sweet brother 
was not responsible for her persecution." 

Somerset was beloved by the common people, but his 
Protectorate ended, and ultimately he was executed. North- 
umberland, who as Warwick had fought at Pinkie, captured 
Boulogne in the French War, and crushed the rebellion of 
Kett, now intrigued to depose Somerset, and when he 
succeeded, free from any kind of opposition, he secured 
Letters Patent from the King to exclude Mary and Elizabeth 
from the Crown, and limit the succession to any heir male 
of the Lady Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, bom during the 
King's life; failing such heir, to Lady Jane Grey. Lady 
Jane Grey had married his son, Guildford Dudley. The Pro- 
tectorate of Northumberland led to no alteration in the policy 
of the Reformation ; England was gradually becoming Prot- 
estant, but not so much as Northumberland thought. The 
movement was like a November summer with the winter to 
follow. 

From the windows of the House of State we may see 
avenues of policy opening everywhere. The accession of 
Mary to the throne meant a reversal of the Reform movement, 
but what that meant for certain no one knew, though many 
feared. 

"In the years preceding 1553 the merchants perceived," 
wrote Clement Adam, "their commodities and wares to be in 
small request with the countries and peoples about us and 
near unto us and that those merchandises which strangers in 
the time and memory of our ancestors did seek and desire 
were now neglected and the price thereof abated although 
by us carried to their own ports and all foreign merchandised 
in great account and their prices wonderfully raised. Cer- 
tain grave citizens of London and men of great wisdom and 
careful for the good of their country began to think with 
themselves how this mischief might be remedied. Neither 
was a remedy (as it then appeared wanting to their desires) 
for the avoiding of so great an inconvenience; for seeing 
that the wealth of the Spaniards and Portugals by the dis- 
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trials of his life have a perfect and full knowledge of 
him." 

The Bona Esperanza, Admiral of the Fleet, a vessel of 
I20 tons burthen, carrying Sir Hugh Willoughby, and the 
Edward Bonaventura, bearing Chancellor, with the Bona 
Confidentia, a smaller vessel, started from Ratcliffe on May 
20, 1553, passing Greenwich, where the Court then was. The 
courtiers came running out, and the common people flocked 
together, standing yery thick upon the shore; the Privy 
Councillors looked out from the windows of the palace ; the 
rest ran up to the top of the towers. The ships discharged 
their ordnance; the mariners shouted, so that the sky rang 
again with the noise thereof. "It was a very triumph," 
wrote the chronicler, "but alas the good King Edward, in 
respect of whom principally all this was prepared, by reason 
of his sickness was absent from this ^ow. Not long after 
the lamentable and most sorrowful account of his death 
followed." 

The ships put in at Harwich, where they were delayed 
some time. Ultimately starting, after many days' sailing, 
"they kenned land afar ofif whereunto the pilots directed 
their ships." They landed on Rost Island. Next proceeding 
northward they espied other islands called the Crosse of 
Islands; soon after leaving these Sir Hugh Willoughby set 
out his flag, called the chiefest men of the other ships on 
board, and arranged that if a storm arose and the ships were 
scattered, every ship should do its best to reach Wardhouse 
in the Kingdom of Norway, and the ship that arrived there 
first should await the coming of the others. That very day, 
about four o'clock, a great tempest arose. The General, 
in his loudest voice, called on Chancellor not to keep far 
from him, but the Admiral's ship was a fast sailer and was 
carried away and lost to sight ; the third ship also. This was 
the last ever seen of Sir Hugh Willoughby and his com- 
panions alive, for the two ships, driven on to the shores of 
Lapland, were wrecked and the crew starved or frozen to 
des^. A few survived till the early months of 1554; by 
their frozen bodies were afterwards discovered the wills that 
they had made that year. Chancellor reached Wardhouse. 
After waiting seven days, he again set sail, and sailed $0 far 
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Disguised as a market woman, she fled, passing through 
Bury St. Edmunds and reaching Kenninghall the same 
night; thence she retired to Framlingham Casde. From 
July lo to the 13th there was a great hurrying of men and 
galloping of horses through the Eastern and other counties ; 
by the 13th an army of 13,000 men had assembled at Fram- 
lingham, and Mary's standard was unfolded at Norwich. 
She was soon universally proclaimed Queen except in 
London. Lords and Commons declared on her behalf. Three 
days later she was acknowledged at Queenhithe ; on the 19th 
she started for London, her army gathering strength as it 
passed through Essex. On August 3 she disbanded it. 
At Wanstead she met Elizabeth, who rode out to welcome 
her. With a great escort of ladies and gentlemen she pro- 
ceeded from Wanstead to Aldgate and from Aldgate to the 
Tower, with bells ringing, bonfires blazing, and shouts of 
applause from the populace. At the Tower she released the 
aged Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Courtenay. 

The Queen, now head of the English Commonwealth, 
was over thirty-seven years of age, unmarried; she had often 
been the subject of treaties. When she was two years old 
an heir was born to the Crown of France, and straightway 
statesmen negotiated for her marriage with the Dauphin ; in 
October their betrothal took place at Greenwich, a magnifi- 
cent ceremony, when the baby princess was present dressed 
in cloth of gold with a cap of black velvet blazing in jewels 
on her head. The Dauphin was represented by proxy, 
Admiral Bonnivet, who placed a diamond ring on the little 
lady's finger. To sanctify the betrothal Cardinal Wolsey 
celebrated High Mass. According to the treaty the marriage 
was to be completed when the Dauphin was fourteen, when 
Mary was to be sent to Abbeville with a dowry. She was 
frequently affianced, for betrothals and marriages played a 
great part in policy ; at six she was pledged to the Emperor 
Charles V, then twenty-three, who came to Windsor to view 
his future wife, and for ever after kept a warm heart for her. 
Other suitors loomed in sight; James V of Scotland; then 
France again, for Charles would not wait. Meanwhile the 
little princess was brought up in Worcestershire, taught 
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was declared to have been born in a most just and lawful 
matrimony, all statutes to the contrary were repealed, includ- 
ing the sentence of divorce. The beginning of the reign 
thus augured well; there was a good deal of sympathy for 
Mary. It was generally recognized that she had endured 
much suffering, sorrow and injustice. She had been deposed 
not in favour of Elizabeth but of Lady Jane Grey. Not- 
withstanding the laws in existence against it, Mary openly 
followed her religion. The question of her marriage now 
crc^ped up, and Parliament begged her to marry an English- 
man; never as yet had the Crown descended to a woman, 
and many even doubted whether a Queen could be invested 
with the full prerogatives of a king. An Act of Parliament 
therefore declared that the royal power of the realm and all 
the dignities of the same should be as well in a queen as a 
king. To Parliament on the subject of her marriage Mary 
answered it was her business; she wrote to Charles V, her 
first cousin, for advice ; and he informed her that Philip his 
son was ready to marry her; Parliament still pressed for her 
marriage with an Englishman, and were about to pass a 
resolution through both Houses recommending it. Gardiner 
remonstrated with her, hut in vain. As Philip was eleven 
years her junior, Friar Peto urged she would be the slave 
of a young husband and could only bring him to the Crown 
at the risk of her life; Mary was inflexible. One night she 
secretly summoned Simon Renard, the Emperor's Ambas- 
sador, to her private oratory, and there recited the Veni 
Creator Spiritus and then passionately vowed that she would 
marry none other than Philip. 

On October i, 1553, she went to Westminster by water, re- 
splendent in crimson velvet, miniver fur, ribbons of Venetian 
gold, silk and lace, and was there crowned. At the Coronation 
banquet the Princess Elizabeth and Anne of Cleves sat on her 
left hand, Gardiner on her right. Early in 1554 Count Eg^ont 
landed in Kent to negotiate the articles of marriage, but the 
crowd, mistaking him for Philip, nearly tore him to pieces; 
notwithstanding the intense discontent, the marriage articles 
were signed; some concessions, however, were made to Eng- 
lish opinion. It was stipulated that none but natives should 
hold office; Philip, however, was to help the Queen in the 
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this is the house of Mary ; can it be Mary that is so slow to 
<^n ? True indeed it is when Mary's damsel heard the voice 
she opened not the door for joy. She ran and told Mary, 
but Mary came with those that were with her in the house, 
and though at first she doubted, yet when Peter continued 
knocking she opened the door. She took him in ; she regarded 
not the danger although Herod was yet alive and was king 
. . . you who are King of England are defender of Christ's 
faith, yet while you have the Ambassadors of all other 
Princes at your Court you will not have Christ's Ambassador 
— ^you have rejected your Christ. . . . Go on upon your 
way, build on the foundation of worldly policy, and I will 
tell you in Christ's word that the rain will fall, the floods 
will rise, the winds will blow and beat upon that and it will 
fall, and great will be the fall thereof." 

Charles V desired the English alliance to assist him 
against France. Mary was unfaltering in her determination 
to restore the Roman Catholic Church; members of Parlia- 
ment were now discreetly chosen, men who would not hesi- 
tate to revive and strengthen old laws devised years before 
against the Lollards, weapons to be used against the Re- 
formers. The new Parliament re-enacted the Statutes for 
the arrest of heretical priests, suppression and punishment 
of heretics and for dealing with the enormity of heresy and 
Lollardism, repealing all provisions made against the See 
of Rome. The clergy were even brought round to petition 
that their lands and goods, which had been confiscated and 
were in the hands of the laity, might so remain, preferring, 
so they stated, "the public peace before their private com- 
modity." It was impossible to go further or obtain better 
terms for them in England, and on these terms Cardinal 
Pole was formally received, with many outward signs of 
gratification, for the purpose of reconciling the English 
nation with the See of Rome. 

The Reformation seemed dead ; it was thought that a little 
terrorism, some examples made of obstinate and perverse 
persons, would crush it for ever ; then began the persecution 
that gained for the Queen the title of " Bloody Queen Mary," 
which, told in the pages of Foxe's " Book of Martyrs," a book 
for centuries afterwards exhibited in hundreds of homes next 
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to the iamilT Bible, d e aiwql the hope of the Roman 
Church. The hisuvr of this p cf secuii o n is rqrfete with 
stories of pathos, exalted ooiin^ and snUcrings borne with 
marvelloiis fortitude br all sorts and conditions of men. from 
the archbishop to the himihle artisan— even women and 
children perishing in the flames. Here are a few pictures 
of the men and women. The wife of Rogers* with her nine 
little childrai bv her side and her infant at her Ixeast, wel- 
comed her dauntless husband with hysterical cries of joy as 
if he were on his war to a festival instead of to the stake. 
^Could you endure the flames? ** one w^ asioed when before 
Bormer, Bishop of London. ^Try me if you will/' was the 
reply, and he held out his hand in the flame of a candle, 
unheeding the burning. Lawrence, at Ccrfchester, with 
young children pressing round the flames, called out : ** Lord, 
strengthen thy servant and keep thy promise.** Sometimes 
singly, sometimes in twos and threes, men and women died 
with gunpowder under their arms or sowed am<xig the 
faggots, often perhaps mercifully placed to quicken death, 
but not always. Bishc^ Hooper, at Gloucester, for three- 
quarters of an hour in torment cried out : " For God's love, 
good people, let me have more fire.** At Oxford, where 
Archbish(^ Cranmer and Bishops Latimer and Ridley met 
their death, a memorial consecrates their martyrdom. The 
candle was then lit that has never been put out. Of the 
hundreds who perished, few were burnt for actual and open 
propaganda. The methods of the Inquisition were adopted 
and spies were abroad. Many suffered for opinions that they 
privately expressed. The Church of England, watered by 
the blood of her martyrs, steadily grew to great strength. 

Was Mary or Philip responsible for this persecution? 
Either could have stopped it. Mary's heart, it is true, was set 
on the restoration of the old religion, but she was greatly 
under the influence of Philip, and Philip was a bigot, as his 
mibHequent conduct showed. During the persecution hun- 
dreds fled from England ; men of the Reform movement, like 
Sir Thomas Smith and Walsingham, and foreign refugees 
who had settled in the country in the reign of Edward VL 
Spaniards rnmc to England and walked the streets of London, 
bringing with them high-born words and manners and the 
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steel daggers of Toledo. Meanwhile Sir Thomas Gresham, 
for a short time supplanted in the office of King's merchant, 
then restored through the inefficiency of his successor, was 
busy raising money, for the finan':ial difficulties of the nation 
were increasing by leaps and bounds. 

There are two pleasing incidents now worth recording : 
the permission given to Peter the Martyr, an Italian friar. 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford since 1547, the friend of 
Cranmer, to leave the country as he was a stranger invited 
by Edward VI to settle here ; and the conduct of Boxall, a 
Secretary of State, a lovable Winchester boy and New 
College Don, "a person of great modestie and learning," of 
whom Strype wrote : "Though he was great with Queen 
Mary, yet he had the good principle to abstain from the 
cruel blood-shedding of the Protestants, giving neither his 
hand nor his consent thereto." 

A£Fairs soon called Philip to the Continent ; he was bored 
with England, "i^neas has started on his wanderings," 
wrote the French Ambassador, '* and left his poor Dido 
disconsolate." We learn of Mary writing to Gresham, who 
was growing in her favour, for news of her absent lord. 
Philip was in no haste to return, and left the cares of State 
to the Queen, who worked incessantly. Meanwhile Gresham 
was scheming to export bullion from the Low Countries, 
first in bags of pepper, then in dry vats containing one 
thousand demi-lancers' harness which he obtained permis- 
sion to buy for the defence of the realm. You may picture 
him, a man above the middle height, grave and courteous in 
bearing, for his country's purposes indulging in heavy pota- 
tions with custom house officers, and giving handsome pre- 
sents, so that the gates of Gravelines should be always open 
when his servants arrived with bags of bullion to stow on the 
vessels with sail set for England, as the tide served. 

During the whole of this period the social condition of the 
country was bad; prices were still rising, especially of barley, 
rye, corn, malt beer, butter, cheese, herrings and cod ; export 
of necessaries was, except by license, totally prohibited. In 
the case of corn, rye and barley the prohibition was made 
absolute, till prices fell so low as to affect production. There 
was a great scarcity of cattle because the land had been laid 
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out to feed sheep, oxen, runts, shrubs, steers and heifers 
without caring to breed and rear young beasts and cattle. 
An Act was passed which prescribed that one cow should 
be kept for every 60 sheep, a calf for every 120 sheep, one 
milch cow for 10 fed beasts, and a calf reared for every two 
milch kine. 

The intercourse now existing between the City and Gray's 
Inn is noteworthy as showing the truth of Lord Bacon's 
application of Aristotle's philosophy to London. The 
Greshams and the Bacons were allied by marriage, Sir 
Thomas Gresham and Sir Nicholas Bacon having married 
sisters ; James Bacon, Alderman and Sheriff, was Sir Nicholas 
Bacon's brother. Sir Nicholas was born in the house which 
belonged to his father at Drinkstone, Suffolk ; others say at 
Chislehurst, Kent, about 1509, in the house probably belong- 
ing to the parents of Sir Francis Walsingham; he was at 
College with Sir William Cecil and Sir Matthew Parker, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. By his second mar- 
riage with Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, he became 
Sir William Cecil's brother-in-law, and the two interchanged 
visits at Redgrave and Burleigh, their country houses. Many 
of the old nobility have their origin in City ancestors. 

The great event of the reign from a mercantile point of 
view was the opening of trade with Russia; Chancellor re- 
turned to England in 1554, and was entrusted by Philip and 
Mary with letters to hand on his return to Russia to the 
Russian Emperor, beseeching him to appoint commissaries to 
trade and confer with some English merchants. The agents 
of the Russian Company were enjoined to study the natures, 
dispositions, laws, customs, manners and behaviour of the 
Russian people; to note diligently the subtleties of their 
bargaining. Directions were also given to establish houses 
for merchants in good trading towns; inferior officers were 
not to sleep outside the Company's premises. Search was 
to be made for Sir Hugh Willoughby's mariners. It is im- 
possible to peruse the articles, instructions, and the new 
charter granted to the Company without realizing the lofty 
conception of trade held ; perhaps this may not be wondered 
at when it is remembered that the Governor was old 
Sebastian Cabot, and that Sir John Gresham, Sir Thomas 
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Street was provided for him, two chambers richly hanged and 
decked, over and above the gallant furniture of the whole 
house, together with an ample and rich cupboard of plate of 
all sorts, to furnish and serve him at all meals and other 
services during his abode in London. He was treated with 
the greatest honour, and made numerous presents; on 
April 23 he was received in audience, and afterwards was 
with special honour led into the chapel where a stately seat 
was prepared for him in sight of the whole Order of the 
Garter. From a letter which was written by the Company to 
their agents in Russia it appears that tallow, train-oil, tar, 
hemp and flax were most in request. The agents were directed 
not to send over tar or hemp owing to the cost of transit : 
"Whereas you have provided tar and as we suppose some 
hemp ready bought, our advice is that in no wise you send 
any of it hitherto un wrought; therefore we have sent you 
seven ropemakers, as by the copies of their covenants here 
enclosed shall appear, whom we will you set to work with 
all expedition in making of cables and ropes of all sorts." 
The ropemakers were to be supplied with Russian labourers, 
so when the ropemakers returned the Company should not be 
left destitute of good workmen. A substantial output of ropes 
was required: "We esteem it a principal commodity, and 
that the Council of England doth well allow. Seeing you 
have great plenty of hemp there at a reasonable price, we 
trust we shall be able to buy as good stuff from thence and 
better cheap than out of Danske, if it be diligently used and 
have a good overseer." Danske was the Polish name for 
Danzig, the port for the export of cables and ropes. In- 
quiries were to be prosecuted as to obtaining steel from 
Russia and Tartary, and whether copper was dealt in in plates 
or flat slabs; what cloth was imported by the P(rfes and 
Letts, and what merchandise by the Flemish. Inquiries 
should be made as to leather, of which great store was 
bought by the Esterlings. Information was required as to 
what colours for dyeing leather and wool were brought by 
Turks and Tartars. As train-oil promised the quickest 
return, coc^rs were sent out to make barrels to contain it. 

Philip returned to England in March, 1557; during his 
absence Mary had lived practically in retirement ; sometimes 
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she stopped at St. James's Palace, and at other times at 
Somerset House. Often she wrote to Gresham for informa- 
tion about her husband. She bade the barons of the Cinque 
Ports to hold ships in readiness "to escort her dearest 
lord." His sudden return was to induce Mary to join 
him in war with France; Charles V had abdicated, and the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands and Flanders fell to Philip, 
who had embroiled himself with France. Notwithstanding 
the influential remonstrances made her she agreed, and an 
English army was dispatched overseas. When he had 
accomplished his purpose Philip left England, and Mary 
never saw him again. In the autumn, Scotland declared war 
on England, and on January 3, 1558, Calais, from which 
many guards had as usual been withdrawn for the sake of 
economy, surrendered. It was a black Christmas ; the Queen, 
who was in desperate plight for money, summoned Parlia- 
ment amidst a general discontent. 

The closing months of Mary*s life were chiefly devoted to 
securing the Crown for Elizabeth. Her health had been 
undermined by disease and mental worry, not altogether for 
the sake of Philip, but for the loss of Calais. When his 
name was suggested to her as the sole cause of her sorrow, 
she replied: *'Not only that, but when I am dead and 
opened, you shall find Calais written upon my heart." Her 
death left the English people with a hatred of the cruelty 
inflicted in the name of religion, and an intensified feeling of 
nationality. To realize this is to understand many things 
which happened in the time of Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE ACCESSION OP ELIZABETH 



Elizabeth was at Hatfield on November 17, 1558. On the 
morning of that day Parliament sat as early as eight o'clock 
expecting tidings momentarily of Mary's death; a message 
reached the Commons from the Lords requesting their attend- 
ance ; Lord Chancellor Heath then announced that Mary had 
passed away. "We have determined to proclaim the Lady 
Elizabeth without further tract of time." When the news 
was brought to Elizabeth, she exclaimed: "It is the Lord's 
doings, and it is marvellous in our eyes." Her first Council 
assembled in the old hall at Hatfield, where Sir William 
Cecil took the oath of office as Secretary of State : "This 
judgment I have of you," said Elizabeth, "that you will not 
be corrupted with any manner of gifts and that you will be 
faithful to the State." The Council blended old and new 
members; among the latter were Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir 
William Cecil's brother-in-law, a treasury of legal lore and 
common sense, of portly presence, fond of jokes, some of 
which his son, Lord Bacon, has preserved. Sir Thomas Parry, 
Ambrose Parry, and the Marquis of Northampton, Queen 
Katherine Parr's brother. The new Queen was twenty-five 
years of age, above the middle height, straight of figure, 
with regular features, clear complexion, and a profusion of 
rich auburn hair. Her eyes were hazel and could flash with 
anger or sparkle with fun. Led by her feelings, she was 
always governed by her intellect, but for England she pos- 
sessed an absorbing passion. The position of affairs was 
explained : "The Queen poor, the realm exhausted, thfc 
nobility poor and decayed, good captains and soldiers 
wanted, the people out of order, justice not executed; all 
things dear, divisions amongst ourselves; war with France, 
the French King bestriding the realm, one foot in Calais the 
other in Scotland ; steadfast enemies but no steadfast friends." 
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the Hungarians against the Turks; Martin Frobisher, from 
the West Riding, was working for a London merchant, sail- 
ing the northern shores of Africa and the Levant. The voice 
of Devon was as yet a boy's voice, but the winter of disomtent 
was soon to pass away. The England of 1558 was full of 
imagination, seeing the rainbow of hope in the skies that 
promised brighter days. 
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their ancient trading home at Novgorod, whence they bad 
been expelled by the Russians. Nevertheless, the carrying 
trade fell from their grasp, and the bulk from Denmark, 
Eastland, Livonia and Poland was now captured by the 
Dutch. 

An ancient toll of a rose noble had been hitherto levied 
by the King of Denmark on every sail which passed through 
the Sound ; this had been construed as a toll on every ship, 
by literal interpretation the toll was greatly increased. The 
King of Denmark had also laid duties on the export of corn 
and merchandise. This compelled the League to abandon 
the trade with Norway and give up its house in Bergen. 
Additional misfortunes accumulated with the decline of 
Bruges, and the League quitted it for Dort and afterwards for 
Antwerp, which became a city of world importance, the 
gateway for English exports, particularly cloths, which 
carried there were distributed through Germany. Cloth was 
then a rare and curious thing of high price in Germany. In 
the reign of Edward VI the special privileges of the Hanse 
merchants were taken away and a duty of twenty per cent, 
imposed on their imports and exports; but Mary, in 1554, 
restored their privileges. At first Elizabeth did not interfere 
with them ; no doubt she acted on the advice of the City till 
assured of the country's ability to supply itself with all the 
goods and products that it required, and she then expelled 
them. 

Foreign trade was closely connected with foreign policy 
and the shifting position in Europe. It is necessary to turn 
to this to understand the crisis which brought about the 
attempted invasion of England by the Spanish Armada. 



CHAPTER VI 

ELIZABETHAN POLICY (continued) 

In 1558 the Netherlands had been united under the Crown of 
Spain. Stretching from Gravelines, close to Calais, they in- 
cluded Holland, Belgium and a portion of North-Eastern 
France. Fortune had made Charles V their monarch, coming 
to him in right of his grandmother Mary of Burgundy — ^••the 
richest mayde of her time." In 1543 he had brought the 
Netherlands under his control. They were the rich and busy 
centres of the trade and industry of Northern Europe. 

In South-Eastern Europe the Turks were still con- 
tinuing their advance. In the early part of the century their 
progress terrified Central Europe, but held up by the barrier 
towns of Hungary, and defeated under the walls of Vienna, 
they had been unable to make further headway. In the 
Mediterranean, Venice trembled on her Adriatic throne, for 
the Crescent predominated in Asia Minor. It had overrun 
Egypt and swept along the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Greece, Macedonia, Bosnia, Serbia, Moldavia and 
Wallachia in turn had all yielded to their turbaned con- 
querors. Though checked at Malta in 1565, Cyprus had 
fallen with its Venetian garrisons, who were enslaved or put 
to torture and death. Pope Pius V, with tearful eyes, 
turned to Europe for assistance. The Protestant powers stood 
neutral, engrossed with the spectacle of a devastated Nether- 
lands. In answer to the Pope's appeal, in 1571 a fleet, manned 
by Spanish and Greek refugees, Venetian and Papal sailors, 
encountered the Turkish fleet off Lepanto, where was fought 
the greatest naval battle of the century. Don John of 
Austria, displaying the Cross to his assembled fleet, in 
person led the attack — ^30,000 Turks were slain or captured 
and s,ooo Christians released from the galleys. Eurc^ 
joyfully re-echoed the Pope's words, "fuit homo missus a 
Deo cui nomen erat Joannes.'' The victory, however, was 
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broke out; it failed, many Catholics refusing to join it. 
It was represented to the Pope that he might assist the 
Catholics by excommunicating Elizabeth; this he did, and 
in the May of 1570 John Felton, whose wife had been a 
maid of honour to the Queen of Scotland, affixed the 
Papal Bull to the Bishop of London's palace. In the con- 
spiracy Ridolfi, a Florentine banker, played an important 
part; he received 12,000 crowns from the Pope, with a 
promise of 10,000 to follow if all went well. By the Papal 
Bull the Queen's authority over her Roman Catholic subjects 
was undermined, and all Acts done by her subsequent to her 
excommunication were declared void. '* No war can lawfully 
be denounced or waged by her, though otherwise in itself it 
were most just; the Pope's sovereign authority and wisdom 
may best instruct and warrant the Christian soldier how far, 
when and where, either at home or abroad, in civil or foreign 
wars made against his enemies or rebels of God's church, he 
may and must break with his temporal sovereign and obey 
God and his spiritual superior." Allen wrote of Philip : '* He 
has a better title to the Crown of England than anyone else ; 
if he seizes upon the kingdom in so just and praiseworthy a 
war the title of conquest will be legitimate." *' Those who 
adhered to her cause would be defending their own present 
destruction and eternal shame, a most unjust usurper, an 
open perjurer of all nations, an infamous, depraved excom- 
municate heretic, the very shame of her sex and princely 
name, the chief spectacle of sin and abomination in this her 
age, and the only poison, calamity and destruction of our 
noble church and country." 

Lord Bacon says the King of Spain never rested from stir- 
ring up trouble, but the Duke of Alva understood it to be for 
his own benefit. Alva feared if Elizabeth were overthrown 
England might fall to the French. There was no reckoning 
made of the Queen of Scots; Philip held it impossible to 
recover the Low Country unless he had England, and '* be- 
cause he found it a difficult matter to set upon England, his 
first enterprise was to set upon Ireland." 

With rebellions in Ireland and constant conspiracies 
against the life of their Queen the English people grew ex- 
Bsperatedf and the Queen's policy but reflected public opinion. 
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in Latin to the University, she answered, if she might speak 
her mind in English she wouldn't stick at the matter; but 
understanding it was not allowed she would now ask Cecil, 
Chancellor of the University, to say something; he was her 
mouth. Sir William Cecil said no. He was the University's 
mouth, not hers. The Bishop of Ely next entreated her for 
only three words in Latin. When she at once complied by 
delivering a speech in Latin which astonished her hearers : 
"There is one thing," she said, "I will have you all re- 
member, that there will be no directer nor fitter course either 
to make your fortune or to procure the favour of your Prince 
than as you have begun to ply your studies diligently, which 
that you would do I beg and beseech you all. This morning 
I have beheld your sumptuous edifices erected by several 
most illustrious princes, my ancestors, for the sake of learn- 
ing, and in seeing them a grief seized me and those anxieties 
of mind which are said once to have caught hold of Alexander 
the Great, who, when he had perused the many monuments 
of other princes, turning to his favourite, or rather counsellor, 
much lamented that there should ever have lived anyone who 
outwent him in time, or actions, so no less do I grieve when 
I behold your structures that I as yet have done nothing of 
this sort." 

In the August of 1566 she visited Oxford. On reaching 
Carfax the Regius Professor addressed her in Greek. She 
thanked him in that language, adding that his was the best 
oration that ever she had heard in Greek. "We would 
answer you presently, but with this great company we are 
somewhat abashed." 

At Warwick "it pleased her to have the country people 
resorting to see her, dance in the court of the castle, Her 
Majesty beholding them out of her chamber window, which 
thing as it pleased well the country people so it seemed Her 
Majesty was much delighted and made very merry." On her 
progress through Kent she stayed at Canterbury, Dover and 
Sandwich. At Sandwich, "against the schoolhouse upon the 
turfed wall were divers children, English and Dutch, to the 
number of one hundred or six score, all spinning of fine bay 
yarn, a thing well liked both of Her Majesty and of the 
nobility and the ladies." 
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a King as successor. She died on Thursday, March 24, 1603, 
after having previously summoned her minstrels to her room. 
The story is told that Lady Scrope, sister of Sir Robert 
Carey, threw from a window a sapphire ring, the signal of 
the Queen's death, to her brother. Sir Robert Carey, who was 
waiting outside the palace. Ahead of official news, with 
relays of horses waiting him, and beblooded with falls, he 
galloped from I^ndon and carried the news to Scotland to 
the new King. 
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an unknown country, news of which may have been circu- 
lated on the quay of Leyden when Sir Thomas More fre- 
quented there. Five years after the cross was erected on 
February ii, 1518, fifteen ships, 553 soldiers on board, 
thirteen of whom were armed with muskets, thirty-seven with 
arquebuses, and the rest with pikes, sailed from Hispaniola 
for the land now known as Mexico, under the command of 
Fernando Cortez. They landed in the province of Tabasco, 
overran the Republic of Tlaxcala, and afterwards founded 
Vera Cruz. Their retreat was impossible, for Cortez deliber- 
ately burned his ships. Marching from conquest to conquest, 
gold, silver and precious stones were offered to appease 
their wrath ; nothing could stop these strange Christian gods 
who fired the lightning and launched the thunderbolts of 
war. By 1521 the Empire of Montezuma, which had endured 
three centuries, had crumbled into dust ; Spain was the con- 
queror. On August 10, 1 5 19, Magellan, a Portuguese in the 
service of Spain, with the San Victoria and four other ships, 
crossed the Atlantic. Reaching the coast of Brazil, he navi- 
gated the eastern seaboard of South America till he dis- 
covered those straits first called Victoria, after the name 
of his flagship, but which were subsequently renamed 
Magellan. Passing through them, he crossed the South 
Pacific and discovered the Manillas. In Zebu, one of the 
group, he quarrelled with the natives and was slain, fighting 
gallantly at the head of his men, on April 26, 1520. The 
expedition was prosecuted under different commanders and 
arrived at the Moluccas, and touched at Borneo, Malacca 
and Mozambique; long and strange were their wanderings 
amongst unknown seas and islands and unknown races, 
faced by unknown perils. At last rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope, his ship the Victory, under Jean Sebastian del 
Cano, reached Seville on September 7, more than three years 
after he had started on his voyage, first of the great pilots 
to circumnavigate the world. 

In 1532 Pizarro, with his Spanish soldiers, sought that 
land where gold was reckoned of such small account. Reach- 
ing Peru, he found a strange people with an ancient civiliza- 
tion and code of laws which embodied the two main principles, 
kill not and tell no lies. In vain the Incas of Peru strove 
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In the search for the north-west and north-east passages 
to China, many Elizabethan sea captains cross the screen of 
history, one of whom was Martin Frobisher. In 1574, when 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert wrote his discourse to prove a passage 
to the north-west (a book not published till two years later), 
it convinced the Queen that an attempt should be made to 
prove the correctness of his theory. She accordingly threat- 
ened the Russian Company that, unless they sent an expedi- 
tion, she would transfer their privileges to others who would. 
The company in consequence fitted out an expedition which 
was entrusted to Frobisher, who, with two vessels the Gabriel 
and the Michael and a pinnace, sailed from the Thames. "On 
June 8, 1576," wrote Christopher Hall, master of the Gabriel, 
**we weighed at Deptford where the vessels were anchored 
waiting for the pinnace; we set sail all three of us and bore 
down by the Court, where we shot off our ordnance and made 
the best show we could. Her Majesty, beholding the same, 
commended it and bade us farewell, with shaking of the hand 
at us out of the window." Sailing up the North Sea, the 
Shetlands and Faroes were passed, the southern point of 
Greenland, Cape Farewell, reached. In a storm the Gabriel 
parted from the Michael, the pinnace foundered, and the 
Michael then returned home. On July 20 a foreland, "Eliza- 
beth's," was sighted, not far from the south-east end of 
Frobisher's Bay. Proceeding to the northern shore, next 
sailing west into the bay, Frobisher passed "above fifty 
leagues therein, having upon either hand a great main or 
continent." The land upon his right he judged (erroneously) 
to be the continent of Asia, "there to be divided from the 
firma of America which lieth upon the left hand over against 
the same." From this ice-ribbed land he was anxious to 
bring back something to show. One of his company found 
a stone much like a sea coal in colour; on his return it for- 
tuned that a gentlewoman, one of the adventurers' wives, had 
a piece which she threw into the fire, and when taken out and 
quenched in vinegar it glistened. The gold finers declared it 
contained gold; an Italian alchemist, however, was respon- 
sible for this opinion for no gold was ever discovered. A 
belief in its existence led to the starting of a second expedi- 
tion, the Gabriel and the Michael, having as a consort one of 
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ice a league off into the sea, making such irksome noise as 
that it seemeth to be the true pattern of desolation, and after 
the same our captain named it the Land of Desolation." 
Coasting the shore, Davis steered north-west, hoping "In 
God's mercy to find the desired passage." In the latitude of 
66 degrees he fell in with another shore, and there found a 
passage of twenty leagues broad directly west, which was 
Cumberland Gulf. His subsequent adventures of how his 
party landed and entertained the natives with music, to which 
the mariners danced to show their peaceful intention, and of 
how they threw stockings, caps and gloves out of pure 
civility is all written in the story of the voyage by John 
Janes, who was one of the merchant adventurers. Tact led 
to business, the natives sold the navigators their fine canoes, 
even the very clothes from their backs, all made of seal skins 
and birds' skins. One brave mount, the cliffs whereof were 
as orient as gold, Davis named Mount Raleigh; the bay 
where his ships anchored, Totnes Road; the Sound encom- 
passing Mount Raleigh, Exeter Sound ; the Foreland to the 
north, Dyers; and that to the south, Walsingham's Cape. 
Janes tells us how the Moonshine was lost in a storm, and 
how, when the Sunshine sailed into Dartmouth she found 
the Moonshine, which had arrived two hours earlier. There 
is a pleasant atmosphere reminding one of Devon about the 
story. 

Davis made a second voyage north-west under the auspices 
of the merchants of Exeter, and found a great inlet which 
gave him hopes of a passage, but he discovered none. In 
1587 he proceeded to the north-west to the latitude of 67 
degrees, having the continent he called America on the west 
side and Greenland on the east. Going to the height of 68 
degrees, the passage enlarged so that he could not see the 
western shore. He then continued in a great sea, but by 
reason of two of his vessels departing he returned home. The 
passage into Baffin's Bay, for this was the great sea he had 
entered, has ever since been known as Davis' Straits. John 
Prince, a Devonshire man, tells us that on one of these 
voyages Davis discovered a shrub whose fruit was very sweet, 
"full of red juice like currants, perhaps the same with the 
New England cranberry or bearberry, so-called from the bears 
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from the spot where his famous declaration was made the 
arms of England, engraven in lead and affixed upon a pillar 
of wood. In this wise was the colony of Newfoundland 
established, the most ancient of English Dominions across 
the seas. Gilbert appointed men to repair his ships, to collect 
supplies and provisions, and search out the commodities and 
singularities of the country to be found by sea and land. 
The south portion of the island then contained no inhabitants, 
but in the north some harmless savages lived. There was 
an incredible quantity of fish in the seas, fresh water trout, 
salmon, with other kinds then unknown, a great abundance 
of cod, drawing people from all parts of Europe, for this 
fishery was already world famous. "We could not observe," 
says the chronicler of the voyage, "the hundredth part of 
the creatures in those uninhabited lands, but these mentioned 
may induce us to glorify the magnificent God who hath 
superabundantly replenished the earth with creatures serving 
for the use of man, though man hath not used the sixth part 
of the same, which the more doth aggravate the fault and 
foolish sloth in many of our nation, choosing rather to live 
indirectly, and very miserably to live and die within this 
realm (of England), pestered with inhabitants, than to ad- 
venture, as becometh men, to obtain an habitation in those 
remote lands, in which nature very prodigally doth minister 
unto men's endeavours, and for art to work upon." The 
mountains of Newfoundland made show of mineral sub- 
stances; iron, lead and copper were common. On August 20 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert left St. John's, and nine days later a 
disaster happened to the Delight, which struck the shoals and 
was lost with a hundred souls on board, of whom only twelve 
were saved. After sighting Cape Race, Gilbert left the 
Squirrel, having injured his foot by treading on a nail; he 
required the surgeon on the Golden Hind to dress it, but he 
refused to stay. Later on he again came on board, and 
announced his intention of fitting up a new expedition to 
Newfoundland next spring. " I will ask a penny of no man," 
he said. " I will bring good tidings unto Her Majesty, who 
will be so gracious as to lend me ;^io,ooo." He willed his 
friends to be of good cheer, so pleased was he with New- 
foundland, and he told them they needed not to seek any 
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repair his losses upon him anywhere else. "The case was 
clear in sea divinity," says Prince, "and few are such infidels 
as not to believe doctrines which make for their profit, where- 
upon Drake, though then a poor private man, undertook to 
revenge himself upon so mighty a monarch." On May 24, 
1572, he, with his brother John and seventy-three men 
and boys, volunteers all, sailed from Plymouth for Nombre 
de Dios, the granary of the West Indies, wherein the 
golden harvest from Peru and Mexico brought to Panama 
was hoarded, till it could be conveyed to Spain. Con- 
cealing himself in a harbour called by him Port Phea- 
sant, he joined forces with the crew of an English ship 
from the Isle of Wight, and prepared to land an attack 
on Nombre de Dios. Fifty-three Englishmen by night 
entered the market-place with their trumpets sounding, drums 
beating, the glare from their fire pikes no less affrighting the 
enemy than giving light to the English, who thereby dis- 
covered every place as if it had been daylight. John Oxen- 
ham, that sturdy old buccaneer who afterwards died at the 
hands of the Spanish, for he could not show that he had Eliza- 
beth's commission, was with Drake. In the market-place 
Drake was wounded ; concealing his wounds, he ordered his 
men to break open the treasure house, wherein against the 
wall were bars of silver in a pile, seventy feet in length, ten 
in breadth, twelve in height, each bar between thirty-five 
and forty pounds in weight. "As he stepped forward 
strength, sight and speech failed him, and he began to faint 
for want of blood, which had issued in great quantities 
from a wound in his leg. He lost so much blood as filled 
his very footsteps in the sand, whereat his men were much 
troubled, and giving him somewhat to drink, he recovered 
his spirits. They bound up his wound with his scarf, per- 
suading him aboard for his recovery, the which he refusing, 
they added force to their entreaty, and so carried him to his 
pinnace." The attack on Nombre de Dios and the subse- 
quent attack on a convoy carrying the King of Spain's 
treasure to the port were buccaneering expeditions executed 
without cruelty, for when Drake entered Vera Cruz he strictly 
enjoined his allies, the Indians and his own men, to do no 
hurt to any woman or unarmed man, an order faithfully 
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from his skill and from his power of commanding. His ship 
is of near 400 tons, sails well, and has one hundred men, all 
in the prime of life, and as well trained for war as if they were 
old soldiers of Italy. Each one is especially careful to keep 
his arms clean. He treats them with affection, and they 
him with respect. He has with him nine or ten gentlemen, 
younger sons of the leading men in England, who form his 
council; he calls them together on every occasion and hears 
what they have to say, but he is not bound by their advice 
though he may be guided by it. He has no privacy; those of 
whom I speak all dine at his table, as well as a Portuguese 
pilot whom he has brought from England, but who never 
spoke a word while I was on board. The service is of silver, 
richly gilt and engraved with his arms; he has, too, all 
possible luxuries, even to perfumes, many of which, he told 
me, were given him by the Queen. None of these gentlemen 
sits down or puts on his hat in his presence without repeated 
permission. He dines and sups to the music of violins." 
Prince describes Drake as a man of low stature but set and 
strong grown; a very religious man towards God and His 
houses generally, sparing churches wherever he came, chaste 
in his life, just in his dealings, true of his word, merciful to 
those who were under him, and hating nothing so much as 
idleness. In matters (especially) of moment he was never 
wont to rely on other men's care, how trusty or skilful soever 
they might seem to be, but always contemning danger and 
refusing no toil, he was wont himself to be one (whoever was 
the second), at every turn where courage, skill or industry 
was to be employed. 

After making a start from Plymouth, Drake was driven 
back by a storm, but on December 13, 1577, he weighed 
anchor once more and arrived off Cape Cantin, on the Barbary 
coast, on Christmas Day. Two days later he touched at the 
island of Mogador, and by January 17, 1578, was off Cape 
Blanco. He landed at the island of Mayo, where a kind of 
^ fruit was discovered called the Cocos (the cocoanut). Cross- 
ing the Line, his ships were becalmed three weeks, "but yet 
subject to divers great storms, terrible lightenings and much 
thunders." Amidst this misery "we had the commodity of 
great store of fish as dolphins, bonitos and flying fishes, 
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could not persuade herself the Spaniard had any rightful title 
to by the Bishop of Rome's donation, in whom she acknow- 
ledged no prerogative, much less authority in such causes, 
that he should bind Princes which owe him no obedience, or 
infeofife as it were the Spaniard in that new world, and invest 
him with the possession thereof; nor yet by any other title, 
than that the Spaniards had arrived here, and there built cot- 
tages, and given names to a River, or a Cape ; which things 
cannot purchase any propriety. So as this donation of that, 
which is anothers, which in right is nothing worth, and this 
imaginary propriety, cannot let, but that other Princes may 
trade in those Countries, and without breach of the Law of 
Nations transport Colonies thither, where the Spaniards in- 
habit not, forasmuch as prescription without possession is 
little worth; and may also freely navigate that vast Ocean, 
seeing the use of the Sea and Air is common to all. Neither 
can any title to the Ocean belong to any people, or private 
man ; forasmuch as neither Nature, nor regard of the public 
use, permitteth any possession thereof." 

A large portion of the sequestered treasure was paid to 
Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard who styled himself procurator for 
the recovery of the gold and silver, though he was able to 
show no letters of proxy or commission so to do. He made 
no payments to the parties who might have had claims, but 
spent it against the Queen upon the Spaniards, who main- 
tained the war in Flanders. 

The Golden Hind was brought to Deptford, and there 
the Queen visited Drake and knighted him. For many years 
after Londoners visited the ship; in fact, it was a regular 
holiday resort, where entertainment was found in a drinking 
and supper room. At last it so decayed that it was broken 
up ; from some of the sound wood a chair was made which is 
still preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

In 1584 Elizabeth granted a patent to Sir Walter Raleigh 
for the discovery and planting of new lands and countries to 
endure for six years. By its terms he was entitled to search 
for remote heathen and barbarous lands not possessed by 
any Christian prince nor inhabited by Christian people, and 
there to inhabit, remain and fortify. There was further con- 
ferred upon him a licence to take with him such of the Queen's 
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failure to dispatch a relief ship; when that arrived it was 
found that the colonists had gone. Fourteen or fifteen days 
later, when Sir Richard Grenville arrived with three well- 
appointed ships, he made search unavailingly. "Yet un- 
willing to lose the possession of the country which English- 
men had so long held, after good deliberation he determined 
to leave some men behind to retain possession of the country, 
whereupon he landed fifteen men in the isle of Roanoke, 
furnished plentifully with all manner of provisions for two 
years, and so departed for England." 

In 1587 Sir Walter Raleigh sent out three ships with fresh 
colonists with John White as governor. His daughter 
Eleanor, wife of Ananias Dare, on August i8 gave birth to a 
daughter, the first English child born in the New World ; she 
was christened Virginia. Supplies, however, running short, 
at the request of the colonists White returned home for help. 
Raleigh sent out two ships in 1588, but attacked by Rochelle 
rovers they were obliged to return ; and in 1589, when a relief 
ship arrived, the colonists had disappeared, and no traces of 
them were ever after discovered. 

Harriott describes the commodities of Virginia as not 
only sufficient for the planters and inhabitants but for export, 
so that England could supply herself with much she was 
obliged to buy from strangers or enemies. He mentions 
hemp, flax, alum, pitch, tar, turpentine, resin, cedar wood, 
wine, oil, furs, deer skins, iron, copper, pearls, sweet gums 
and dyes; woad might be planted, and madder also for 
dyeing; sugar canes, oranges and lemons would grow. He 
specially refers to another herb "sowed apart by itself called 
by the natives uppowoc ; in the West Indies by many names, 
and by the Spaniards tobacco," "the leaves thereof being 
dried and brought into powder, the Indians used to take the 
fume or smoke thereof by sucking it through pipes made of 
clay into their stomach and head, from whence it purgeth 
superfluous phlegm and other gross humours." They 
highly esteemed it and thought their own gods were delighted 
with it, so thev made hallowed fires of it and used it in their 
sacrifices and in storms to pacify their angry deities. In 
escaping from danger they cast it in the air and stamped, 
danced and clapped their hands, holding their hands up as 
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CHAPTER X 

JAMES I (1603 — 1625) 

James I of England was James VI of Scotland, a man in the 
prime of life, extremely erudite ; but he had been bred in a 
land amongst a people undisciplined, a powerful nobility of 
the feudal type, and a poor but well-educated ecclesiastically- 
minded middle class. It had been his aim to compose and 
unify all classes, but he had no intention of being lectured 
by the clergy. He considered that kings were appointed by 
God to govern and subjects to obey ; although above the law, 
a king's duty was to conform his conduct to the law for the 
sake of example unless there was beneficial reason to the 
contrary. A wicked king God would punish; though re- 
bellion was never justifiable, punishment might take that 
form. Feeling secure that all had been arranged to assure 
his peaceful accession, James slowly and triumphantly pro- 
gressed from Scotland to London. The new monarch, who 
was now to take up the sceptre that death had taken from the 
hands of a great Englishwoman, was a man of middle stature. 
Sir Anthony Weldon draws a not unfriendly though some- 
what exaggerated portrait of him, essentially true in its main 
details, "more corpulent through his clothes than in his body, 
yet fat enough, his clothes ever being made large and easy, 
the doublets quilted for stiletto proof, his breeches and great 
plaits and full stuffed, he was naturally of a timorous disposi- 
tion, which was the reason of his quilted doublets; his eyes 
large, ever rolling after any stranger that came in his presence 
in so much as many for shame have left the room as being 
out of countenance ; his beard was very thin, his tongue too 
large for his mouth, which ever made him speak full in the 
mouth and made him drink very uncomely as if eating his 
drink which came out into the cup of each side of his mouth ; 
his skin was as soft as ta£Feta, sarsenet, which felt so because 
he never washed his hands, only rubbed his finger ends 
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told that when a petition was presented to him by a gentle- 
man he ignored it, and when asked the reason replied, " Shall 
a King give heed to a dirty paper, when a beggar noteth not 
his gilt stirrups." He was strongly attached to his children, 
and when his son Charles and his favourite, Buckingham, 
under the names of Jack and Tom, left England for the 
Spanish Court, Charles to see his intended wife the Infanta 
of Spain, he wrote them most affectionate letters. Bucking- 
ham was my sweet Steenie, the pair his sweet boys, my sweet 
babies. He wrote in a fever of nervous apprehension, "for 
God's sake and your dear dad's put not yourself in hazard 
by any violent exercises as long as you are there." 

He was of opinion that every foreign and domestic ques- 
tion could be settled by the exercise of his skilful diplomacy. 
Accordingly one of his first measures was to call the Non- 
conformists to a conference at Hampton Court Palace to see 
if an understanding could be arrived at. Dr. Reynolds, 
their spokesman, suggested that their old practice of reading 
together to discuss texts of Scripture should be revived. 
Those were the prophesyings or meetings of the clergy which 
Elizabeth had suppressed on account of the abuses and dis- 
putes that attended them. Disputes, suggested Reynolds, 
might be referred to a bishop with his presbyters. The word 
presbyters pricked James like a spur. Presbytery, he said, 
is an institution "which agreeth as well with the King as 
God and the devil. Jack and Tom and Will and Dick shall 
meet, and at their pleasure censure me at my Council and all 
my proceedings. Then Will shall stand up and say it may 
be thus. Then Dick shall reply and say, ' Marry, but I will 
have it thus.' " "If this be all they have to say," he re- 
marked when the Presbyterians were driven from the room, 
" I shall make them conform themselves or I will harry them 
out of the land." His objections to the Presbyterians were 
set out in the Basilikon Doron. "They contemned the laws 
and civil authorities in making for every particular question of 
the policy of the Church as great commotion as if the articles 
of the Trinity were called in question. In making the Scrip- 
tures to be ruled by their conscience, and not their conscience 
by the Scriptures, and he that denies the least jot of their 
ground, not worthy to enjoy the benefit of breathing, much 
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not free from visits by day or night. The right was claimed 
under the Royal prerogative for the defence of the realm. 
The judges assembled at Serjeant's Inn and deliberated upon 
the extent of the Royal prerogative. They considered it did 
not give a right to weaken or underpin houses nor dig up 
floors of mansion houses, nor of barns where corn or forage 
was stored, but floors of stables and oxen houses might be dug 
up so as there was no interference with horses and cattle, but 
the floors must be restored and the damage made good. 
Digging must take place between sunrise and sunset; any 
man who dug for saltpetre must send it to the King. He was 
free so to dig, for the King had no such interest as he had in 
gold and silver mines. It is not unimportant to notice that 
in 1604 the judges approved the maxim that every English- 
man's house was his castle for his repose and security. 

The abolition of the Court of Wards was suggested. The 
King took toll of the estate of every unmarried woman of 
property on marriage, and even of widows his wards who 
married without his consent. Parliament recommended that 
these old feudal rights should be extinguished, when the Com<- 
mons would grant the King an allowance of ;^200,ooo a year 
in their place (The Great Contract). The Great Contract, 
however, never received Parliamentary sanction. 

The plague was sporadic, necessitating strict precautions. 
Anyone who, refusing to keep house when infected, wilfully 
and contemptuously left it, was deemed guilty of felony. 
It was felony also to practise conjurations, witchcraft, sorcery 
or enchantment. Conjuration meant conjuring of evil spirits 
in the name of Almighty God by the conjurer, to consult with 
him. Witchcraft was the conference of the witch with evil 
spirits. Incantation was the invocation by the enchanter 
which was generally made in rhymed verse. Many practised 
witchcraft, and for reward asserted they could declare where 
buried gold or silver or goods lost or stolen might be found. 
The practice of alchemy was an oflfence, for the alchemist 
asserted he could make gold by adding a fifth essence (the 
quint essence) to the four essences of earth, air, fire and 
water. 

Early in the reign a hunt for witches began. In 1612 
nineteen notorious Lancashire witches were solemnly tried, 
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this period many great dramatists wrote; Hamlet, Macbeth, 
The Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, and other Shake- 
sperean plays were produced. From the pens of Beaumont, 
Massinger, Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and others a wealth of 
imagery was bestowed on pictures of classical Italian and 
English life. 

From the time when peace was made with Spain James 
conceived the idea of marrying his son Henry to one of the 
Spanish Infantas. Gratified by the King of Spain's treating 
him as his equal, he had in view a scheme to end religious 
wars by a matrimonial alliance. On Elizabeth's death Eng- 
land had obtained a proud position not held by her since the 
early years of the reign of Henry VIII. James was now 
stronger as monarch of Great Britain and arbiter of Europe. 
But his ideas were impracticable. He had not lived in England 
through the anxious years of the Armada, and utterly failed 
to realize the hostile depths of feeling involved. Extravagance 
of administration and unredressed grievances were constant 
subjects of complaint. On the visits of the King of Denmark 
and of another foreigner James spent a whole subsidy of 
jC453iOOO on drinking and feasting; and in 1614 he spent 
half a million on similar objects. The prosperity of the 
country, however, continued. Capital was obtainable at a 
lower interest; much of it was employed in building and 
furnishing houses, in improving the land and exploring 
for minerals, and seams of coal were opened in Durham, and 
mines in Yorkshire. The system of trade already sketched, 
the building up of industries prevailed. Brewing was now 
organized, the export of beer in English ships was allowed 
when barley or malt did not exceed 14s. a quarter. As the 
export of the manufactured article rather than materials for 
its manufacture increased Customs duties, so it afforded more 
employment for sailors. Material for making could be 
carried abroad by one ship, for beer brewed in barrels four 
ships of like burden were required. Employment was 
afforded by increase of tillage and manufacture, as speedy 
sale was found for beer. Deep-rooted objection, however, 
existed to monopolies, which Lord Coke declared were op- 
posed to the Common Law. The feeling against them was 
displayed in Parliament. Some merchants had obtained a 
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Whilst Carr was vaulting into the saddle of power, we may 
turn to the Court of Prince Henry, the hoi>e of the Common- 
wealth, Ben Jonson's Prince Oberon. Deep was his attach- 
ment to the poor prisoner in the Tower, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
He begged the King to give him the forfeited estate, intend- 
ing to restore it to Raleigh, being used to declare that "none 
surely but my father would keep such a bird in a cage." 

Raleigh was writing the history of the world, and he had 
already written maxims for Prince Henry's guidance. When 
the Prince was stricken with his fatal illness in 1612, Raleigh 
sent him his famous elixir. The Prince had taken a lively 
interest in the navy, visited Phineas Pet at Deptford when his 
skill as a great shipbuilder was being called in question ; was 
interested in arms, the defence of the country, and the friend 
of literature and art. His pictures, for which a room was 
built by Inigo Jones, called the Cabinet Room, formed the 
nucleus of Charles Ts collection. Whilst the Court was in 
mourning the Elector Palatine reached England to marry the 
King's daughter, Elizabeth, a marriage not pleasing to the 
Queen, who taunted her with marrying beneath her, calling 
her "Madame " and " Goody Palsgrave." This union, 
which took place on February 14, 161 3, was freighted with 
great consequences, for through it George I obtained his title 
to the Crown, and Great Britain was presently introduced 
into the Thirty Years' War. 

The Earl of Salisbury having died in 161 2 at the early age 
of forty-nine, Carr became Chief Minister, learning such 
duties of his new office as he could not learn from his royal 
master, from Sir Thomas Overbury, a travelled, educated 
man, though by some esteemed an unscrupulous adventurer, 
whom he had met in Scotland. Carr, already Viscount 
Rochester, had engaged in a guilty intrigue with the Coun- 
tess of Essex, "ambitious of glory and a woman covetous of 
applause." Desiring to marry Carr, she brought a suit for 
nullity of marriage against her husband, the King approving. 
As Overbury violently opposed the marriage, to get rid of him 
he was oflfered a position abroad. On his declining, he was 
committed to the Tower for contempt and there slowly 
poisoned. All obstacles removed, Rochester, now created 
Earl of Somerset, married the countess. 
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would employ their influence with the counties and boroughs 
to ensure one to his liking. The Undertakers, as they were 
called — ^James subsequently called them Beasts — failed, "for 
such faces appeared in Parliament as made the Court droop, 
who instead of contributing to the King's wants, lay upon 
his wastes, especially upon the Scots, the bread (by our 
Saviour's rule) properly belonging to the children of the 
kingdom, and they beseeched his Majesty to stop the current 
of future access of that nation to make residents here, having 
enough to eat up their own crums." 

It was part of the policy of James to humour his Scottish 
nobility by providing positions for their younger sons in 
England. On leaving Scotland, he had said he was leaving 
for the Land of Promise, but the angry feeling engendered 
by this policy rendered the Scots for many years undeservedly 
unpopular in England. 

Parliament further inquired why Popish recusants had 
increased, and Popish nobility were called into the King's 
Council, wanting to know what marriage treaties were made 
and reasons for the miscarriages of Government. Unwilling 
to enlighten them and afraid to explain, James dissolved the 
"Addled Parliament." 

Led by the Queen, a powerful party opposed to Somerset 
arose, and a new "star," the handsome George Villiers, 
scintillated in the Court firmament. Somerset and his wife 
enjoyed but a transitory triumph. In 1615 the story of Over- 
bury's poisoning, disclosed in Holland, reached England. 
Somerset, his wife and their confederates, were arrested, con- 
signed to the Tower and subsequently convicted. All but the 
earl and countess were executed. After a temporary im- 
prisonment they were pardoned, to drag out a miserable and 
despised existence in mutual hatred. 

Fresh scandals constantly came to light, the Lord Trea- 
surer was questioned in the Star Chamber for his imi>erfec- 
tions and his wife's corruption. "The lady keeping the shop 
and Sir John Bingley, her officer, crying, ' What d'ye 
lack ? ' " as Lord Chancellor Bacon expressed it. The Lord 
Treasurer was fined ;^30,ooo and sent to the Tower. Sir 
John Bingley, ;^2,ooo, with imprisonment in the Fleet. The 
State being without adequate means, the King now resorted 
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came to London in 1617 to obtain a loan from the merchants 
to carry out their projects for their journey to America. 
Although these exiles had left England by reason of the 
Recusancy Laws, they were still anxious to maintain a steady 
union with the godly people of England. Acknowledging the 
King's authority they needed English protection, for Spain 
had looked upon the settlements of Virginia with the greatest 
dislike. The Pilgrim Fathers had no quarrel with the Eng- 
lish people; the Mayflower was purchased in London with 
the money lent by the merchants, and they sailed to America 
with the goodwill of London. On reaching it they did not 
forget England, but named their new land New England. 
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was soon established with Japan; as the years rolled on 
trade with India became of increasing importance. Sir 
Thomas Rowe, who was connected with many great City 
families, was sent out to the Court of the Mogul Emperor 
on a diplomatic mission which proved highly successful. 
From the beginning of the century commerce extended 
through Sumatra, Java, Banda, Borneo, Malacca, Siam, the 
Celebes, and along the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. In 
1617 trade was so good that East India stock rose to 
the value of 203 per cent. The Dutch and English East 
India Companies then concluded a treaty of friendship. It 
was not fated to endure, for in 1622 the Dutch suddenly at- 
tacked an English possession and massacred some English- 
men at Amboyna. Eventually, so gfeat were the losses of 
the East India Company that it even meditated giving up 
business. It was actually compelled to abandon the Green- 
land Fishery and Japanese trade. With English ships now 
sailing to the Indies, the uninhabited island of St. Helena 
became a place of call for vessels on their homeward journey. 
A small settlement was formed, the place fortified, and the 
fleet regularly stopped there for fresh provisions and water. 

Many illustrations of the trade rivalry which sprang up 
between the Dutch and English might be given. At Bantam 
both people built factories, the Dutch commending them- 
selves to the natives by pretending that they were English. 
To undeceive them, on the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth's 
birthday, the English ran up St. George's flag and fired off 
guns. When the natives inquired the reason they discovered 
that the Dutch were not English but a different nation. 

From the Eastern we may return to the Western hemi- 
sphere. For years Spain had been consolidating her power, 
particularly in Central and South America, but the eastern 
seaboard was untenanted by Europeans. In 1602 Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold, captain of the ship Concord, which was fitted 
out mainly at the expense of Sir Walter Raleigh, sailed from 
Falmouth. Reaching Cape Cod and coming to some fair 
islands, on one of which grew strawberries and other fruit, 
he named it Martha's Vineyard. The natives proving 
friendly, some of his crew stayed behind. On his return, 
influenced by his report, the London merchants in 1606 
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how the matter was, sent his boat to be getting the men 
aboard whom he saw ready walking about the shore, but 
after the first boatful was got aboard and she was ready to 
go for more, a great company, horse and foot, with bills and 
guns and other weapons appeared, for the country was raised 
to take them." On their appearance the shipmaster weighed 
anchor and sailed away; "the poor men which were got 
aboard were in great distress for their wives and children 
whom they saw thus to be taken, and were left destitute of 
their helps and themselves, also some with scarce a penny 
about them, all they had being aboard the barque; it drew 
tears from their eyes, and anything they had they would 
have given to be ashore again, but all in vain, there was no 
remedy, they must thus suddenly part." The men left behind 
tried to escape, those only staying who best might help the 
women : " Pitiful it was to see poor women in their distress; 
what weeping and crying on every side ! " Meanwhile the 
ship in which the pilgrims sailed encountered a terrible 
storm : "They neither saw sun, moon or stars " for fourteen 
days, "but when man's hope and help wholly failed the 
Lord's power and mercy appeared in their recovery." Ap- 
parently sinking in the trough of the waves, the ship suddenly 
rose encouraging the mariners to manage her. The refugees 
settled at Leyden, in Holland. "They fell to such trade and 
employment as they best could, valuing peace and their 
spiritual comfort above any riches whatsoever, living together 
in peace and love and holiness, and many came to them 
from divers parts of England so as they grew a great 
congregation." 

After sojourning at Leyden ten or twelve years they 
determined to leave Holland : "Not out of any new-fangled- 
ness but for sundry weighty and solid reasons," their choice 
lay betwixt Guiana and Virginia. With the assistance of Sir 
Edwin Sandys and some merchants of London a small ship, 
the Speedwell, was purchased and fitted up in Holland, and 
another ship hired in London, the Mayflower, of burden 
nine score (tons). The pilgrims left Holland about July 22, 
1620, and found the Mayflower at Southampton awaiting 
them with the rest of their company. On August 5 they 
sailed for America, but the Speedwell leaking they were com- 
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pelled to put in at Dartmouth for repairs. Setting sail onot 
more, ''above one hundred leagues without the Land's End 
the master of the Speedwell, complaining his ship was so 
leaky as he must bear up or sink at sea for they could scarce 
free her with much pumping, they came to consultation and 
put back again to Plymouth." 

After a voyage of much danger they reached Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. After deliberating among themselves they 
resolved to stand for the southward to find some place about 
Hudson river for their habitation, ''but dangerous shoals 
and roaring breakers drove them back," and they put into 
the Cape harbour. It was winter time, the weather bitter, 
"it froze so hard as the spray of the sea lighting on their 
coats they were as if they had been glassed." On December 
II a fine bay was found and disembarkation began. Miles 
Standish, Carver, Howland and others stepping from il 
shallop on to a rock, now known as "the Forefathers* Rock.** 
On December 25 they began to build their first house for 
common use. The spot pitched on was outside the limits of 
the Virginian Company and not amenable to its laws; the 
town they named "New Plymouth." Next they settled their 
own compact of government in a document which was signed 
by forty-two persons; these, with eighteen wives, four 
spinsters, seven serving men, twenty-three boys and seven 
girls, constituted the first New England plantation. 

We may note some Christian names of the children, 
"Remember," "Humility," "Resolved," suggestive of the 
mental tribulation of their parents. 

By 1630 the population of New Plymouth had consider- 
ably increased, and four towns by then had been built, Salem, 
Dorchester, Charlestown and Boston. The colonists mean- 
while received strong support from England, and leaders 
such as Hampden and Pym befriended them. At one time 
it was said that Sir Matthew Boynton, Sir Arthur Haselrig 
and Oliver Cromwell were on the point of departure for New 
Plymouth, but were stopped by Archbishop Laud. Religious 
dissensions soon assisted to distribute the population ; some 
sought Maine and New Hampshire, others made homes on 
the Connecticut river. The books of Moses were everywhere 
adopted as the code of law for Massachusetts. Some settlers 
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located themselves to the south near Cape Cod, forming a 
government based on their own peculiar principles, which 
they called "Providence." With Rhode Island it became 
a separate colony, a pure democracy. The story of the 
growth of New England, so richly replete with interest, was 
part of the expansion of the English people in America. 
Under their new conditions of life a sturdy race of yeomen 
sprang up who cultivated their own freeholds, which they 
generally passed to their children by way of the custom of 
gavelkind; they were very free and possessed a bold and 
republican spirit. " In no part of the world," wrote Edmund 
Burke, "are the ordinary sort so independent or possessed of 
so many of the conveniences of life." 

In the State now known as New York the Swedes had 
made an early settlement; they combined with the Dutch on 
their arrival, when the country was known as Nova Belgia, 
or the New Netherlands; it extended from the 38th to the 
41st degree of latitude along the sea coast, and contained a 
good deal more territory than the present State of New York. 
The Dutch had their trading station on Manhattan Island. 
The country continued in their possession till 1664, when 
during the war between England and Holland it was captured 
by Sir Robert Carr. After the treaty of Breda — ^which ended 
the second Dutch war: July 21, 1667 — New Netherland 
was changed to New York, and the country granted by 
Charles II to his brother the Duke of York. It then becom- 
ing a proprietary colony, the Duke subsequently granted 
a portion of it to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, 
and from Sir George his portion obtained the name of New 
Jersey, after the Island of Jersey with which his name was 
identified. Lord Clarendon describes him as being un- 
doubtedly as good as, if not the best seaman of England. 

Maryland, the charter of which constituted the first pro- 
prietary government established in America, was founded by 
George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, who applied for and 
obtained a tract of land upon Chesapeake Bay in size about 
one hundred and forty miles long by one hundred and thirty 
broad. Charles I called it after his Queen Henrietta Maria, 
since founded with her favour as a home for Roman 
Catholics, who were suffering from the persecutions of the 
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Puritans. Lord Baltimore, his son, dlspatchedi under the 
command of his brother Leonard Calvert, two hundred 
Roman Catholics, coming of good families who were 
associated in its foundation. The first Lord Baltimore was a 
Secretary of State, and has been described as an honourable, 
sensible, well-intentioned man, courteous to strangers, full of 
respect for ambassadors, and zealously intent for the welfare 
of England, but by reason of these good qualities entirely 
without consideration or influence. As Sir George Calvert, 
he had been one of the principal Secretaries of State to 
James I, being created Baron Baltimore February 16, 1624-5. 
He died, however, before the letters patent granting the 
Charter of Maryland (Terra Maria) passed the Seal, and it 
was issued to his son, the second Lord Baltimore, on June 20, 
1632. 

Before settling at Maryland an attempt had been made to 
found a settlement in 162 1 at Ferryland, in Newfoundland. 
Obtaining a charter he called his new territory Avalon — after 
Avalon in Somersetshire, where Glastonbury stands, the 
first-fruits of Christianity in Britain — as the "first-fruits" in 
that part of America. Desiring, however, a better situation, 
and the opposition of members of the late Virginia Company 
barring him from entering Virginia, he acquired the land 
north and east of the Potomac River and founded the 
City of Baltimore. Although all the churches of Maryland 
were dedicated in accordance with the ecclesiastical laws of 
England there was no oppression. Religious toleration was 
exercised although not legalized till 1649. After the Restora- 
tion Presbyterians, Quakers and members of other denomina- 
tions flocked there and added to its population, which before 
had been almost exclusively Roman Catholic. 

In 1629 Carolina, with the Bahama Isles, was granted 
by Letters Patent dated October 20, 1629, to Sir Robert 
Heath — Treasurer of the Inner Temple and Lord Chief 
Justice — and his heirs. This grant comprised all territory 
lying between the 31st and 36th degrees of north latitude, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific; it included 
all the territory subsequently known as North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana. It was originally proposed 
to settle the Bahamas with French settlers from Normandy 
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soon after they recovered possession by the Treaty of 
Breda. The Islands Dominica and Nevis were discovered 
by Columbus, the former in 1493, the latter in 1498. Nevis 
was colonized from St. Kitts, and St. Kitts by Sir Thomas 
Warner. Montserrat was named by Columbus after a moun- 
tain in Spain on which was the monastery where Ignatius 
Loyala worked out his scheme for the foundation of the 
Jesuit order. Colonized by the English in 1632, captured 
twelve years afterwards by the French, it was quickly re- 
stored. The Virgin Islands, so far as they are British, 
became so in 1666. 

On the east coast of Central America, bounded on the 
north by the Mexican Yucatan and on the east by the Bay 
of Honduras, lies British Honduras, which was first sighted 
by Columbus. It was populated by English adventurers who 
crossed over from Jamaica to fell mahogany and logwood. 
Before this a small settlement was established by a company, 
of which John Pym was the treasurer, on two islands off the 
Mosquito coast; the inhabitants lived a somewhat unsettled 
life under the protection of the Governor of Jamaica, the 
mainland then containing a singularly mixed and turbulent 
population. Honduras did not emerge into historical pro- 
minence till the time of the Georges. 

British Guiana was settled in parts by the Dutch West 
India Company, but English settlements existed notably at 
Surinam. Taken by the Dutch in 1667, it was kept by them 
under the terms of the Treaty of Westminster, February 9, 
1674. The West India Islands became of great importance to 
England by reason of their sugar; the sugar cane was intro- 
duced by the Portuguese into Madeira, subsequently it was 
transplanted to Brazil, whence the bulk of the sugar used in 
England came. The growing of sugar at Barbadoes made 
it an English industry, and when preference was given by 
Parliament the growing of sugar increased to such propor- 
tions that eventually it was sold far cheaper than was 
Brazilian sugar. 

We may now advert to the growth of Canada. Nova 
Scotia was at one time the French Acadia, but it was not till 
1604 th^t a^y attempt was made at settlement, when de Monts 
endeavoured to establish a colony at Port Royal and at St. 
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Croix. He was, however, driven out by the English, who 
claimed the country by right of Cabot's discovery. 

In 1 62 1 James I granted the whole peninsula to Sir 
William Alexander, who was one of the brilliant literary band 
about the Court of Prince Henry, his eldest living son and 
his tutor. The Ulster plantation in Ireland had prospered 
so well that a similar policy was suggested for the colonization 
of North America. The charter granted to Sir William gave 
him the best portions of the Northern section of the United 
States and Canada. Charles I renewed the charter. Baronets 
might be made on payment of ;f 150, an honour entitling the 
payer to a tract of land three miles long and two miles broad. 

Sir William Alexander, scholar, courtier, statesman, 
colonizer and poet, was created Viscount and subsequently at 
the coronation of King Charles I at Holyrood, 1633, Earl of 
Stirling, and Viscount of Canada; six years later Earl of 
Dovan (Devon). He had a grant from the Council of New 
England, of a large territory including Long Island, then 
called the Island of Stirling, which he colonized, giving rise 
to the flourishing State of New York. His works were long 
afterwards read by Milton, if indeed Shakespeare himself did 
not read his "Monarchicke Tragedies." He died insolvent, 
but his ''noble poverty " is the best vindication of his 
integrity. 

In 1629 James Stewart, fourth Lord Ochiltree, established 
a colony at Baleine on the east side of Cape Breton ; captured 
by the French, it was formally assigned to them in 1632; 
now St. Anne's Harbour. Nova Scotia by the Treaty of 
Breda also passed to France in 1667, but was finally ceded to 
England by the Treaty of Utrecht, 17 13. 

The foundation of Quebec is identified with the name of 
Champlain, born in 1567. He obtained a concession from 
Henry of France and Navarre, voyaged up the River St. 
Lawrence and founded Quebec. In 1609 he penetrated to the 
lake which bears his name. Soon French missionaries were 
wandering by the shores of Lakes Huron and Ontario. In 
1604 de Monts reached Canada. Montreal was founded in 
1641 as Ville Marie by le Sieur de Maisonneuve, Paul de 
Chomedey ; Governor Montmagny, of Quebec, and others, on 
the site of an Indian village, Hochelaga; the name was sub- 
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sequently changed to Montreal by Jacques Cartier, from that 
of the hill a mile off which commands the city. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century wars on 
the Continent of Europe may be looked at with a larger 
prospective. The destinies ctf the New World were con- 
stantly fought for in the old colonies rapidly changing hands. 
In 1632 the English captured Quebec, but restored it. 
Holland, 1674, relinquished New York to the English, con- 
tenting herself with the English possessions in Guiana. The 
Dutch deprived the Spanish of Java in 1610, Sumatra in 1625, 
and drove the French and Portuguese from Ceylon. Brazil 
was taken by them from the Portuguese, who did not regain 
it till 1654. 

The English, like the Dutch, were a commercial nation. 
They did not seek colonies by conquest, but colonies by 
settlement for trade. The Spanish colonized in the quest for 
gold; the French were a military race and their colonists set 
out mostly imbued with the warlike traditions of Louis XIV. 
The Spanish were cruel to the natives. The French, on the 
other hand, were well-beloved both by negroes and Indians. 
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to release ; if a triable oflfence was specified, a judge and jury 
would try it on jail delivery on circuit. Many men had been 
imprisoned, and no return to the writs had been made. 
They were in custody by Royal orders. Magna Charta had 
declared that "no freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or 
disseised of his freehold or liberties or free customs, or be 
outlawed or exiled or any otherwise destroyed; nor we will 
pass upon him, nor let pass upon him but by lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land. We will sell 
to no man, we will not deny or delay to any man, justice 
or right." 

Charles assented to the Petition of Right, but not at first 
by the usual words; on June 7, 1628, he finally assented. 

In this Parliament Oliver Cromwell and Thomas Went- 
worth, afterwards Earl of StraflFord, sat. It was a Parliament 
of rich men, and Strafford, by his moderation and by his 
abilities, was reckoned its leader. He had suffered im- 
prisonment in the Marshalsea in May, 1627, for refusing to 
contribute to forced loans. His view was that Parliament 
had no right to usurp executive functions, nor the King a 
right to tax without Parliament. He differed, therefore, 
from the Crown and the extreme party. Parliament was 
prorc^^ed, and a tragedy followed. John Felton, an ex- 
Naval officer, smarting under personal grievances, and im- 
bued with the ideas of the tyranny of Buckingham, purchased 
a knife at a cutler's stall on Tower Hill, and with money 
borrowed from his mother, who had a haberdasher's shop in 
Fleet Street, travelled to Portsmouth. On August 23, 
1628, when Buckingham was talking to Sir John Fryer in 
the hall of the house he occupied in the High Street, Felton, 
lurking near the entrance to a passage which led to the 
breakfast-room, plunged his knife into the Duke's breast, 
crying, "God have mercy on thy soul." Buckingham 
gasped "Villain I " and fell dead. Felton was arrested; on 
a paper pinned to the lining of his hat he had written : "That 
man is cowardly and base, and deserveth not the name of a 
gentleman or soldier that is not willing to sacrifice his life 
for the honour of his God, his King and Country." 
Although the English have always detested assassination, 
his crime was popular; the Navy petitioned on his behalf. 
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any king or potentate whatever, and deriving his power from 
God Almighty, and not from the people. His special 
privileges were called his prerogative royal. He only could 
make peace or war, call Parliaments, conventions, convoca- 
tions of the clergy, and make laws. Any meeting called 
without his special command was punishable. He was 
supreme in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as civil, and his 
Privy Council was constituted by his special commission. 
There was no Common Law in Scotland. The Common Law 
meant the Civil Law of the Romans. 

In 1633 Charles was crowned King of Scotland at Holy- 
rood. Laud's interference with Scottish forms of religion 
and attempts to establish the English Episcopal Church met 
with cries of "No Popery." The Lowlands of Scotland were 
ablaze; men leagued themselves by solemn engagements to 
resist to the death for Church and Covenant. 

Did England acquiesce in government without Parlia- 
ment? Unquestionably not. But Parliament could meet 
only if it were summoned. The popular leaders busied them- 
selves on other matters. Sir Edward Coke retired to Stoke 
Poges; to another Buckinghamshire village, Horton, near 
Wraysbury, John Milton betook himself, where he spent six 
years of his life. During his stay at Horton he wrote 
"L'Allegro" and "II Penseroso." Politicians and re- 
ligious enthusiasts directed their attention to New England. 
Meetings took place in Gray's Inn Lane of undertakers for 
settling the government of new plantations in New Pro- 
vidence and the Islands of the Caribbean Sea. William 
Fiennes, first Viscount Say and Sele, with John Pym and 
others, busied themselves in schemes for developing settle- 
ments on the Connecticut River and in New Hampshire. 
Many leaders proposed to embark for America. 

The necessities of finance led to the suggestion that ship 
money should be imposed upon the inland counties; by the 
custom of the realm the sea ports provided in times of danger 
ships, but a tax had never been levied on the inland coun- 
ties. It was urged that the country was practically in a state 
of war, for merchant vessels were constantly captured in 
sight of England. A tax was imposed at the instance of 
William Noy, Attorney-General. John Hampden tested the 
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which bullets poured, everyone else standing aioofy he was 
shot down in an instant." 

During the war many attempts were made to negotiate 
peace; they failed. Charles constantly received accessions 
of strength from the rally of moderate elements to his side. 
The Church joined him, at the end of the first Civil War the 
Presbyterians, but Charles never saw his way to limit his 
prerogative. He thought that the executive could not be 
controlled by Parliament. On the scaffold he spoke freely 
on the subject: "Liberty and freedom of the people he 
desired as much as anybody; this liberty and freedom con- 
sist of having of government those laws by which their life 
and their good may be most their own. It is not having 
a share in government, Sirs, that is nothing pertaining to 
them." 

The constitutional problem was to discover a workable 
scheme of government which would give effect to the 
national wishes. Neither side produced one. In his 
struggle with Parliament it may be observed that Charles 
in some measure acted on the defensive. He had succeeded 
to a form of government and claimed that Parliament sought 
to usurp his rights, but he failed to understand that the time 
had come when abstract rights must yield to the people's 
wishes. 

In the fierce conflicts which deluged the pleasant country- 
sides of England with blood we note how parliamentary 
strength lay in the Eastern and South-Eastern counties and 
London, and how the Royal strength gathered in the 
Northern and South-Western counties and Wales. Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire and Warwick, leaning 
towards the Parliament, interposed a barrier dividing the 
two great Royalist centres. The war was one of swaying 
contests, struggles in the South-West between Sir Ralph 
Hopton and the Earl of Stamford, battles in Yorkshire 
between the Earl of Newcastle and Lord Fairfax, forays by 
Prince Rupert from the Royal headquarters at Oxford. At 
Chalgrove Field near Chinnor, in Buckinghamshire, Hamp- 
den fell, wounded, with hands leaning on the neck of his 
horse and head drooping ; he left the field to die at Thame. 
''A gallant man, an honest man, an able man, take all 
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results. The Council of the Army said Cromwell was not 
glued to forms of government, it was, however, prepared to 
stand by the doctrine that the foundation and supremacy was 
in the people. Another meeting took place in Old Putney 
Church when Cromwell was again in the chair, and an inquiry 
was made as to whether the Army might not appeal from the 
decision of the Army Council to the Army itself. The an- 
swer was that it was impossible, all officers and agitators must 
at once return to their regiments. The Army Council in- 
sisted upon discipline. Another scene followed at Cockbush 
Field, when two regiments of soldiers who had been ordered 
to go elsewhere appeared on the field with bills in their hats, 
inscribed with the words, "The agreement of the people, 
England's freedom, soldiers' rights." Cromwell rode into 
Lilburne's regiment with sword drawn and bade the men 
remove their papers from their hats. They obeyed him ; three 
of the ringleaders were then selected, unfortunate gamesters 
to throw dice for the stakes of life, the lowest throw meaning 
death. Mutiny was quenched in sight of all. 

With the spring of 1648 a second Civil War broke out, 
Wales fervently Royalist raised the Royal standard, Scotland 
was aflame, men rose in Surrey, Kent and Colchester; 
Charles was looking for foreign help from Holland and 
Ireland. In the campaign that ensued Cromwell displayed 
his great military qualities, success following success; the 
Scottish Royalist Hamilton was defeated at Preston and sur- 
rendered; in defence of Presbyterian ism from the West of 
Scotland towards Edinburgh and Leith marched the Whigga- 
mores, Presbyterians all, their ministers marching at the head 
of the parishes with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach- 
ing all the way. Leslie, their leader, joined with the Duke 
of Argyle at Edinburgh. The authority of the Common- 
wealth proved paramount. The scene shifts to London. There 
were cries from the Army, becoming more articulate and in- 
creasing in number and intensity, for judgment on the King 
and sentence of death. A short treatise was written but not 
published till after the execution of Charles. There were 
other cries for mercy amongst the people : " they plead for 
him, pity him, extol him, protest against those that talk of 
bringing him to the trial of justice, which is the sword of God, 
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heady sighed out the words, ' Cruel necessity/ he then de- 
parted in the same slow and ccmcealed manner as he had 
come. Lord Southampton used to say that he could not 
distinguish anything of his face, but that by his voice and 
gait he took him to be Oliver Cromwell." 

The execution of Charles was execrated by Europe. The 
Tsar took measures against English trade; the Dutch disliked 
it, and Montrose, who was abroad, learning the news, fainted 
and immediately planned descent on Scotland. Scotland 
prepared for arms, and the Royalists abroad chartered priva- 
teers to prey on the commerce of the new Commonwealth. 
Parliament forbade correspondence with Virginia, Barbadoes 
and the Bermudas, and merchant vessels, as well as warships, 
were authorized to seize not only privateers chartered by 
Royalists but foreign ships carrying disaffected Royalists 
across the sea. Dr. Dorislaus, British ambassador in Hol- 
land, who had taken part in framing the charge of high 
treason against Charles, a few years after was set upon at the 
White Swan Inn at the Hague when entertaining friends at 
supper. Six masked men kept the door closed, six who 
entered blew out the lights and stabbed him to death, crying, 
"Thus dies one of the King's judges." 

With the death of Charles I the Royal Commonwealth 
ended for a time, and the term "Empire " came into great 
favour. 
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manifestation of God's presence with them before wise men 
will receive or submit to their conclusions." 

During the Protectorate laws were dedicated to the High 
Pleasure of Almighty God and the weal public of the realm. 
Did a true republic or free Commonwealth exist? Sir John 
Harington denied it. The people "never had a Common- 
wealth, only anarchy, tyranny and oligarchy ; the nation was 
like a company of puppy dogs in a bag, where, finding them- 
selves uneasy for want of room, everyone of 'em bites the 
tail or foot of the next supposing that to be the cause of his 
misery." Harington wrote Oceana. Oceana was Eng- 
land; its capital, Emporium, London. He described all sorts 
of governments. As the book was obnoxious to Cromwell 
he seized it, though on his daughter's (Lady Claypole) inter- 
cession he returned it. Harington called upon her and told 
her he had come out of revenge to steal her little child because 
her father had stolen his literary child. Cromwell remarked 
the gentleman would have "liked to trepan him out of his 
power, but what he got by the sword he would not quit for 
a little paper shot." He told Harington "he approved of the 
government of a single person as little as any of them, but 
that he was forced to take upon him the office of a high con- 
stable to preserve the several parties in the nation, since he 
saw that being left to themselves they would never agree to 
any certain form of government, and would only spend their 
full power in defeating the design or destroying the persons 
of one another." On another occasion he said, "I would 
have been glad to have lived under my woodside, to have 
kept a flock of sheep rather than have undertaken such a 
government as this is." 

We may now follow the historical march of events which 
made Cromwell dictator of England. As the year 1649 gr^w 
older the Commonwealth was accounted naught in Ireland, 
only two towns supporting it, Dublin, recently besieged, and 
Derry. Cromwell, chosen as Lord Lieutenant, crossed to 
Ireland to reconquer it. In a fierce campaign Drogheda and 
Wexford fell ; other towns followed ; Ireland was once more 
subjugated. The war was conducted with much savagery on 
both sides; years afterwards Irishmen spoke of the curse of 
Cromwell, for there was no toleration accorded by him to the 
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merchants. Admiral Blake bombarded Tunis and released 
many English captives; he also captured a treasure ship, 
the silver from which was exhibited in the streets of London. 
The justice of this war with Spain was questioned. 

Admiral Penn and General Venables sailed to attack 
Hispaniola, but their enterprise proved unsuccessful ; on his 
way back Admiral Penn captured Jamaica. Admiral Blake 
was one of the greatest of the British admirals; he was in- 
comparable upon the high seas, in chasing Prince Rupert up 
the Tagus, in his battles with Van Tromp, in the Straits of 
Dover and in his attack on the Spanish fleet, when it was 
lying protected by the land batteries at Santa Cruz oflF Tene- 
rifife. The British sailors were soldiers on land and sailors 
on the sea. 

The idealism of Cromwell is seen in the assistance that 
he was able to give to the oppressed Protestants of the 
Vaudois; and his regard for British interests in the opening 
up of the Baltic for English merchants. ** If they could shut 
us out of the Baltic and make themselves masters of that, 
where is your trade, where are your materials to preserve 
your shipping ? " Cromwell had the greatest regard for 
British interests; "he made England great by land and sea, 
and it would be well," says Gardiner, "for men to be re- 
minded of his no less constant efforts to make England worthy 
of her greatness." After some years' experience of Charles II, 
Pepys made an entry in his diary : " It is strange how every- 
body do nowadays reflect upon Oliver and commend him, 
what brave things he did that made all the neighbour princes 
fear him." The name of England was now respected abroad 
as it never had been since the days of Elizabeth. 

In 1656 a Parliament was called, which was a creature of 
Cromwell's; its members not approving of the appointment 
of major-generals, requested Cromwell to take upon himself 
the Government and assume the Crown on March 25, 1657. 
A month before, however, Lambert and other officers had 
told him that he should refuse the offer; he had therefore 
to choose between the acceptance of the title of King or a 
breach with the Republican Army. He answered the petition 
of the Commons by telling them that there was no necessity 
for the name of King, the other name would do as well. 
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but he accepted a new constitution which enabled him to 
appoint a successor, and made him almost independent of 
Parliament. He had power to nominate the members of a 
second chamber. Again he was invested with the oflSce of 
Lord Protector, which he this time assumed robed in purple 
and ermine, holding in his hand a golden sceptre. The 
Upper Chamber was his House of Lords; there was now 
considerable grumbling at the limitation of the power of the 
House of Commons; insurrections threatened; there were 
alarms of a Royalist invasion. Parliament was dissolved. 
The position of Cromwell was far from being comfortable. 
"Killing no murder," wrote Sexby, ";^500 a year and a 
knighthood for the man who kills a certain base mechanic 
fellow called Oliver Cromwell who has tyrannously usurped 
the supreme power," was the wording of a proclamation that 
was posted. 

On September 2, 1658, a great storm arose; the next 
day Cromwell died. On his death, his son Richard was pro- 
claimed Lord Protector and a Parliament summoned; but 
men were now talking of the good old cause ; the end of the 
Commonwealth was near. In the early summer Richard 
Cromwell left England for Paris, where he lived under the 
assumed name of John Clarke. Thirty years afterwards, 
still bearing that name, he declared, "I have been alone for 
thirty years, banished under silence, and my strength and 
safety is to be retired, quiet and silent." Oliver Cromwell 
declined to make his Government hereditary; he said, "Who 
knoweth whether he may beget a fool or a wise man." 
General Monk, who brought back Charles H, declared that 
Richard had forsaken him or else he would have never failed 
in his promise to his father or regard for his memory. 
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culminated in the imprisonment and trial of seven bishops 
who refused to order the reading of this Declaration in their 
dioceses. They were committed to the Tower, It was 
deemed prudent, however, that they should not be ccmveyed 
through the City, so at Westminster a boat was procured, 
but the people followed them in crowds along the banks of 
the river, cheering them and calling down blessings upon 
them as they passed. No sooner had they landed at the 
Tower than the garrison, officers and men, manifested their 
sympathy with the populace by casting themselves at their 
feet, and lauding them as protectors of the laws and religicm 
of their country. At their trial their counsel argued that 
the promulgation of the Declaration of liberty of conscience 
by Royal power was illegal, for to abrogate laws is as much 
a part of the legislature as the power to make laws; a power 
to lay laws asleep and t6 suspend laws is equal to a power of 
abrogation. Both are equally parts of the legislature, and by 
the law of the land the legislative power resided not in the 
King alone, but jointly with the King, Lords and Commons. 
The judges were not unanimous on the constitutional point, 
and the jury spent the night in discussing the facts; when 
morning came they returned a verdict of "Not guilty." It 
was received with shouts of joy, which were re-echoed through 
the streets and travelled far beyond the metropolis. Even in 
the tents of the Royal Army at Hounslow the news was 
loudly cheered. James, hearing the unusual sounds, inquired 
the meaning. He was told it was nothing ; only the scddiers 
rejoicing at the acquittal of the bishops. " Do you call that 
nothing," he cried passionately, " but so much the worse for 
them." 

The unrest occasioned by the attempt to divide the nation 
on civil and religious questions was the signal for an outbreak 
of French aggression. The balance of power on the Con- 
tinent, which, during the reign of Charles II, had tipped 
dangerously low against the liberties of Europe, was now in 
a fair way to sink still lower. Louis XIV, who was kept 
well informed of what was occurring in England, suddenly 
directed his armies against Germany. Holland had fears for 
herself. The Princess Mary, who was presumptive heiress 
to the Throne of England, was then living with her husband, 
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toleration ceased to be regarded as a virtue. Its history de- 
monstrates the individualistic character of the British people. 
As soon as the Roman Catholic Church ceased to attempt to 
exercise political influence in Great Britain, it began to gain 
ground; the disabilities of Roman Catholics were removed, 
and the principle of universal toleration for all religious sects 
was readily admitted. 
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these old official returns ceased to show real values; they 
e£fectually disguised the high prices charged to the American 
colonist in the years which preceded the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, and after the Battle of Waterloo they 
concealed the enormous shrinkage in the values. The cost of 
the Napoleonic wars fell mainly upon the working classes of 
the country. 

An interesting personage, Peter the Great, Tsar of Russia^ 
spent some time in London in 1697 studying ship-building. 
He found leisure to see things for himself. He attended a 
Quakers' meeting incc^nito, the theatre, and even went to a 
Temple masquerade disguised as a butcher. One good result 
of his visit was the concession which he granted to English 
merchants to carry ten thousand hogsheads of tobacco to 
Russia. 

During the war trading with France was carried on in 
spite of all precautions. Half a million of French silks were 
exchanged for English wool ; several French merchants were 
impeached for their conduct, eight of whom pleaded guilty 
and were heavily fined. 

Whilst the King generally confined his attention to 
political and administrative affairs, the Queen devoted herself 
to dispensing Church patronage. William never attained 
any personal popularity, nor did he court it. He felt he was 
as necessary to England as England was to him. From his 
peculiar position, however, he was not able to resist the 
demands for domestic reforms pressed upon him ; on the other 
hand, parties dared not press him too far lest he might abdi- 
cate. At the beginning of his reign he relied upon both 
parties, but gradually he turned to the Whigs more and more 
for their support in the war. In return he conceded most of 
their demands. To ensure frequent Parliaments they pressed 
for a Triennial Act, by which new Parliaments were to be 
summoned for the duration of three years; the first Parlia- 
ment under this Act met on November 22, 1695. Whig in 
composition, it stood for a strenuous prosecution of the war, 
which, however, ended the following year. The dangers in- 
volved in the question of the future accession to the throne 
of Spain were not generally understood; apparently, there 
was no reason why there should not be a general disarma- 
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then succumbed. The destinies of America would have been 
altered had Louis XIV succeeded in dominating Europe. 

For years afterwards the Jacobites were in the habit of 
toasting the Little Gentleman in Black Velvet, the mole which 
made the mound in Hampton Court Park. They preached 
that God's curse was on James's daughters after Mary had 
died childless, and all Anne's children had died before her. 
With them the belief in the divine right of kings still was a 
living faith. 
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called/ or his tour of the Courts of Europe. Marlborough 
had no opinion of his generalship. *'He did not think much 
ceremony ought to be used in removing him from a place 
where he had hazarded the loss of the whole country/' Ad- 
miral Rooke captured Gibraltar in an action, says Bishop 
Burnett, that scarce ever was equalled, and never can be 
surpassed. Some bold men ventured to go ashore in a place 
where it was not thought possible to climb up the rocks, yet 
they succeeded in scaling the heights. By their achievement 
they gained for England the Gate of the Mediterranean — 
the Rock. 

Whilst war was waged by land and sea, Church and 
Dissenters were still at enmity, notwithstanding the greater 
toleration introduced by the Revolution. Daniel Defoe, a 
Nonconformist, stood in the pillory at the Royal Exchange, 
with the people forming a guard around him, covering the 
pillory with flowers and drinking his health. He was suffer- 
ing for writing a book called "The Shortest Way with Dis- 
senters," 80,000 copies of which were sold. He had sug- 
gested, with bitter irony, that the shortest way was to 
extirpate them. 

Defoe, who was born in the Parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, was a middle-sized, spare man with a brown complexion 
and dark-brown coloured hair. He wore a wig, his nose was 
hooked, he had a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole 
near his mouth. He was the famous author of "Robinson 
Crusoe," a book which has sent many boys across the seas 
to share in Empire building. 

Political and religious ideas were in a strange jumble. 
All views were expressed in papers such as the Review, the 
Observator, the Rehersal, the News Letter, the Whitehall 
Post, and Applebees Journal. The mounting waves of vic- 
tory continued to keep the Whigs and Marlborough in power. 
So strong were the Whigs after the victories of Blenheim, 
Ramillies and Oudenarde that nothing seemed likely to 
displace them. From Elizabethan times English ships had 
obtained pitch, tar and materials for shipbuilding from the 
Baltic, but in 1703 the Swedish Pitch and Tar Company, 
taking advantage of the war, raised their prices for naval 
stores, and declared that they would send them when they 
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Anne was attentive to public business, and, like Charles II, 
often used to listen to debates in the House of Commons. 
But her Council upset her ; discussions there were conducted 
with much acrimony between Harley and St. John, so that 
Harley was nicknamed the dragon, and the seat of Govern- 
ment the cockpit. The reign is important, for it was a 
literary age, but it was accompanied, however, by a brutal 
spirit and the grossest materialism. Throughout English 
history we always turn to philosophers, poets and historians. 
Their number was great in Anne's reign. Through the 
streets of London walked the cynical Dean Swift, gay poet 
and dramatist; Addison, whom everybody loved; Steele, 
Tickell, Daniel Defoe and Pope; Sir Isaac Newton, whom 
Anne knighted, and Sir Hans Sloane. Poetry found its 
home at Will's coffee-house, learning at the Grecian, foreign 
and domestic a£fairs at St. James's coffee-house. Most of the 
men whose names are mentioned lived in Georgian times. 
The age, however, was a prosaic age, without the imagination 
of Elizabethan times or the cultured and humaner feelings of 
the Victorian period. England sank low in the scale of 
humanity after the war with France, but lower still in the 
reign of George I. 
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fluence. With the accession of George III a change of 
Government followed, and the Earl of Bute became Prime 
Minister. George III was still young and much under his 
mother's influence and the teachings of his tutors, and Pitt 
lost his popularity by accepting the title of the Earl of 
Chatham. An attempt was now made to govern the country 
by means of a party known as the King's Friends, but the 
Ministry of the Earl of Bute did not last long. Frightened 
by the storm of public anger he resigned. The recorded 
history of the period between 1760 and 1763 is extremely 
interesting, especially with reference to foreign policy and 
the war with Spain. When the Peace of Paris was con- 
cluded in February, 1763, the King declared that "England 
never signed such a peace before." Prosperity was now 
noticed to be fast growing. A better spirit was abroad; 
fostered by the influence of the young King, there was seen 
a desire for purity of administration. 
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Governor. An expedition was fitted out, Pitt interven- 
ing directly in settling its details. The Sirius, a ship of 
war, with a tender, the Supply, three store-ships and six 
transports, made up the fleet subsequently known as the 
First Fleet, in which 778 convicts were transported. On the 
voyage out there was a mutiny on the Scarborough, one of 
the transports, which was speedily quelled. The fleet 
touched at the Cape of Good Hope and there took on board 
all sorts of animals and poultry, so that it was likened to 
Noah's Ark. 

On reaching Botany Bay, January 18, 1788, Captain 
Phillip sailed for one of the finest harbours in the 
world, Port Jackson. Ultimately he landed in Sydney 
Cove, and there founded a new city, named Sydney, after 
Thomas Townshend, Viscount Sydney, one of Pitt's 
Secretaries of State. Many were the trials and troubles 
of the infant colony. A thousand and thirty souls had 
landed in all. Fifty convicts died on the voyage; thirty- 
six were under sentence for life; twenty for fourteen 
years; the others for seven years. The sentences of 
many had almost expired, and the majority were de» 
ported from England for trivial offences. No relief ships 
came to the colony for a long time, so the colonists were 
nearly starved, but on June 3, 1790, the Juliana from London 
arrived with 222 female convicts. Later in the month three 
other transports arrived, and next the supply ships known 
as the Second Fleet. Through their long period of waiting 
the colonists had remained undaunted, and on June 4, 17901 
King George's birthday, they assembled, remembering they 
were Britons, who, however distressed and distant from their 
Motherland, revered their king and country. Amongst these 
early settlers were MacArthur and D'Arcy Wentworth, the 
latter father of one of Australia's greatest orators. With 
what delight may we follow Captain Phillip, who, before he 
had left England, had declared his intention of doing all 
that he could for the native races, hoping to furnish them 
with everything that would tend to civilize them and give 
them a high opinion of their new guests. Convicts should 
have no dealings with them and ever remain separated from 
the garrison and other settlers, and any man who killed 
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sideied that a parliamentary guarantee was in accordance 
with the traditions of the Revolution and his coronation 
oath. 

After 1774 a new constitution became necessary by reason 
of the influx of population, and in 1791 Canada was divided 
into Upper and Lower Canada. In 1789 the French 
Revolution broke out. Thousands in Great Britain and 
Ireland applauded it, and hundreds would have imitated it. 
Fox worshipped before this newly erected altar of freedom; 
Burke stood aloof, hardly doing justice to the causes which 
had provoked it, and soon he began to use his powerful pen 
to oppose it, failing to recognize the fair figure of Liberty 
draped in robes of dripping blood. The Revolution was an 
earthquake, and its tremors were felt in Scotland, where 
many planned an open revolution. Some were tried, con- 
victed and transported to Australia. Many societies ^rang 
up in Great Britain whose members advocated that the 
example of the Revolution should be fostered. Pitt, as the 
guardian of national policy, was careful not to meddle with 
the affairs of a neighbouring state. He hoped for fifteen 
years of peace and prosperity for the country, and informed 
Mirabeau that Great Britain would not interfere with France. 
His attitude towards the Revolution was that of a traveller 
in a country of mountains and valleys who watches an 
approaching thunderstorm to see whether it is tending his 
way. 

For many years the currents of American and Irish 
thought had mingled in one channel. The Middle Temple 
was one of the centres for discussion. Before the War of 
Independence American and Irish students had dined in 
its old Elizabethan Hall, and debated their country's affairs 
in clubs and Fleet Street coffee-houses. Some of the 
signatories of the American Declaration of Independence 
were barristers or law students versed in the traditions of 
Westminster Hall and conversant with the history and con- 
stitution of Great Britain. Although the American students 
had ceased to come to England, Irishmen studied as before, 
amongst whom were Grattan, Burke, Goldsmith, Robert and 
Addis Emmett and Wolfe Tone, the last mentioned a student 
in 1787. Knowing little law but much of politics, Wolfe Tone 
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followed. The French refugees, who by the amiability of 
their ways, had brought pleasant thoughts of France with 
them were forbidden to return, and the entry of British goods 
was prohibited. 

The year following the Peace of Amiens proved good for 
trade. Exports rose by ;f 5,000,000, or 13 per cent, above 
those of 1801, but the renewal of the war reduced them below 
the figures of 1801. The peace proved transient. Early in 
1803 it was realized that Napoleon, who was now first Consul 
of France, was making preparations for war and assembling 
at French ports French and Dutch vessels, which were openly 
declared to be designed for the French colonies, but in 
reality were for the invasion of Great Britain. In a message 
to Parliament the King bade the country prepare, and the 
Militia was called up. On intelligence reaching Napoleon 
of this measure, he waxed indignant, and at a crowded Court 
at the Tuileries, insulted the British ambassador by threaten- 
ing him with his uplifted cane. An apology was demanded, 
but was refused, and, as no satisfactory explanation was made 
an ultimatum was dispatched, and 200 Dutch and French 
ships were seized. Napoleon retaliated by apprehending 
10,000 persons, British subjects of every class and rank in 
life who were travellers through and residents in France, and 
imprisoning them. 

Pitt was again summoned to take the helm of State. 
Spain now joined France, and Austria and Russia Great 
Britain. In the days that followed a French army were 
gazing across the narrow Straits from Boulogne to Dover, 
whilst the British fleet was keeping an unceasing watch and 
ward. On October 21, 1805, a great naval battle put an end 
to threats of invasion, Great Britain winning her Trafalgar 
but losing her Nelson. On land, however, fortune still followed 
the eagles of France. By December 2 of this year the sun 
of Austria, already clouded by the capitulation of General 
Mack at Ulm, sank into black night at Austerlitz. In this 
eventful autumn two memorable messages were written, 
which are inscribed in letters of gold on the pages of British 
history. One by the sailor that "England expects every 
man will do his duty." The other by the statesman at the 
Lord Mayor's banquet on November 9, when Pitt, toasted 
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breach with Russia, his invasion of it, the burning of 
Moscow, the loss of his legions in the snows of winter ulti- 
mately prepared the way for the Allied victory at Leipzig. 
The invasion of France followed with Napoleon's surrender; 
his exile at Elba; his return and final defeat at Waterloo. 
Many were the victorious deeds which were blazoned on the 
standards of the regiments of the British Army. If we open the 
gate of the village churchyard, or enter the church, we may 
read engraved on gravestones or inscribed on marble tablets 
the names of some of the mighty Englishmen who fought in 
these wars by land and sea. A generation had nearly passed 
away from the beginning till the conclusion. Countless 
British thousands perished on the blood-stained fields of 
Spain. No inscription on monument or storied urns or 
gravestone records their death. Their names arc now un- 
known, but their deaths were not in vain ; they died that their 
country might live. 
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a pound. In 1815 the duty on corn was increased to 80s. a 
quarter to increase production; nevertheless agricultural 
labourers* wages dropped from 14s. to los. 

In 181 5 trade with the United States was very large, 
for British goods poured into her markets. During the war 
she had been compelled to start many new industries. The 
great inrush now threatened these. A tariff was imposed for 
three years, at the end of which it was temporarily aban- 
doned, but in 1824 it was reintroduced and became per- 
manent. There was ample unemployed capital in England. 
France, Spain, Chili, Columbia, Prussia, Peru, Austria, 
Portugal, Brazil, Buenos Ay res, Greece, Naples and Mexico 
all were borrowers before the end of 1824, and they obtained 
money at reasonable rates. 

The Treaty of Vienna, which reconstructed Europe after 
the war, aimed at preventing the rise of any new Napoleonic 
syst^n. To insure against this small States were incorpor- 
ated with large. Saxony and Poland, which had joined 
Napoleon, were divided, but for the partition of Poland 
Russia and Prussia were responsible, for rather than face a 
fresh war, Great Britain, France and Austria consented to 
it, but with the greatest reluctance. 

Revcdutions broke out in Spain, which ^read through 
Portugal and Naples. The uprising was soon stamped out 
in Naples by Austria, but in Spain it was successful till 
France, intervening in 1823, notwithstanding the protests 
of England, suppressed it. Great Britain, however, acknow- 
ledged the revolution which broke out in Spanish America; 
but if France predominated over Spain in the old world, 
she could not be allowed to predominate in the new. Can- 
ning therefore called in the new world to redress the balance 
of the old. In 1822 the United States had recognized the 
independence of Mexico and the provinces of South America 
formerly under the dominion of Spain, and on December 2 
of that year President Monroe, in his message to Congress, 
declared against the United States entangling herself in the 
broils of Europe or suffering the Powers of the old world 
to interfere with the new. Any attempt on the part of the 
European Powers "to extend their system to any pcMtion 
of this hemisphere " would be regarded by the United States 
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was to cheapen the price of bread. His next reform was to 
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the pound, but incomes under ;^iso were exempt, and farmers 
pr assessment of half the yearly rent of their farms. 

34^ 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE (1815 — 1920) 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the extremely 
sparse population of Canada was almost entirely confined to 
the eastern seaboard. On the western coast Captain Cook 
in the third of his voyages had, as we know, discovered 
Vancouver Island, but he and navigators who followed him 
believed it was part of the mainland till Captain Vancouver, 
in 1792, revealed that it was an island. In 1789 Alexander 
Mackenzie, starting on a long journey to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the far North- West, skirted the great Slave Lake 
and descended the river called after him Mackenzie. He 
reached the Arctic Seas in latitude 69 N. on July 15. On 
July 10, 1792, he set out to reach the Pacific, and was the 
first white man to cross the Rocky Mountains. Arriving at 
the ocean near Cape Menzies on June 22, 1793, he inscribed 
the date on a rock. In 1803 David Thompson, following in 
his footsteps, named the country Mackenzie had discovered 
New Caledonia; population began to trickle into it but very 
slowly. 

In 1813, in what is now the province of Manitoba, the 
Red River Settlement was formed. After 1815 the popula- 
tion of Canada steadily increased by immigration. The Irish, 
who before 1815 were content to emigrate to Newfoundland, 
began to arrive in fair numbers. A great number of British 
half-pay army and navy officers built themselves new homes 
by the shores of the beautiful lakes; English settlers arrived 
from the villages of Surrey and Sussex, from Petworth and 
its neighbourhood, and in 1826 a number of working men 
came from Renfrew and Lanark, many others, also, from the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Canada suffered during the Napoleonic wars, more particu- 
larly from the struggle with the United States. Her re- 
sources were then slender and the war left her with a burden 
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PoQittu xhe Ease Ii&c&a Ciipiiiy dominated as far as the 
basin of zht Isdosi. althoagfa ifaey exercised no sovereignty 
orer the Pcsj^ ^*^ Sciade. Within these limits the whole 
erf the basin of the Ganges and the coast districts on both 
sides of the peninsola had been acquired ; the Mohammedan 
Slate of Mysore had faUea. and Ou<Ih and Hyderabad 
became dependent allied stales. The East India Company's 
dominions which had been pi c s e ri cd by Warren Hastings 
were further extended by Welksley and the Marquis of 
Hastings. In 1825, idien the first Burma war terminated, 
country was obtained across the Bay of Bengal. In 1838 
it was decided to put a native sovereign under British 
protection upon the throne of Afghanistan, better to protect 
the North- West frontier; this policy led to the first Afghan 
war and subsequently to the evacuation of the country. 
British rule ^read through the interior of India and Central 
India, known as Nagpur, in 1836. After the first Sikh war 
in 1845 the Punjab was brought under British rule, and 
Kashmir created an autonomous state. In 1849 the Company's 
dominions were in touch with Afghanistan, and in 1850, 
by the occupation of Sikkim, with Tibet and China. In 
1831 it had been deprived of its trade monopoly, but not- 
withstanding the tide of conquest had swept on. How far 
the Company was responsible for these many wars may be 
a matter for controversy ; often it was compelled to {participate 
in disputes between states, and at other times it was obliged 
to defend itself against formidable combinations. 

In 1857 ^ mutiny broke out among the Bengal native 
fioldiers which aimed at the restoration of the Mc^ul Empire 
under the M(^ul sovereign, almost the whole Bengal native 
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of diamonds and gold, and lastly with the revival of the 
ancient merchant adventurers in the modem chartered 
company. 

In 1854 she stood in arms with France in the snows of 
the Crimean War. Subsequently she proclaimed herself 
the apostle of peace, and reasoned she had found the way for 
herself by the institution of Free Trade. But there was no 
peace. The United States were rent by civil war, Denmark 
was dismembered, Austria defeated, and France assaulted. 
Instead of peace the modern military monster of blood and 
iron appeared, and a way to trade was suggested by force of 
arms. Meanwhile the expansion of the Empire led to a 
greatly increased commerce. 

Great Britain has always clung closely to her ideals, and 
has never lost sight of the vision of a better humanity. A 
mighty mother of thought, her religious and social ideas 
have spread throughout the world. Throughout the ages 
she has possessed a great literature, and at no time has it 
been greater than during the nineteenth century. It is im- 
possible to recount all her activities in trade, political and 
social reform. We may, however, briefly note some of 
them. 

The sixteenth century witnessed the foundation of 
grammar schools; the eighteenth that of charity schools. 
The aim of the founders of the former was to afford the 
humblest scholar an opportunity of climbing the rungs of an 
educational ladder, the better to fit him to serve his God and 
his country. The aim of the latter was to teach the poor the 
mere elements of learning, reading, writing and arithmetic. 
They were discouraged from acquiring further knowledge, 
for by distinctions in dress and in other ways they were 
constantly reminded that they should be profoundly thank- 
ful. A change occurred at the close of the century. In 
1780 Robert Raikes, <rf Gloucester, instituted the Sunday 
school, with the co-operation of Thomas Stock, the curate 
of a neighbouring parish, who had already started one at 
Ashbury, Berkshire. Six years later 200,000 children were 
being taught. The movement spread through Scotland, 
Ireland and the United States, and by 183 1 there were about 
a million and a quarter scholars in England and 100,000 
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ccxiiined to the United Kingdom, but have been diffused 
throughout the Empire. 

Great Britain is the guardian of millions of coloured races. 
She was the first nation to pot down slavery. The disruption 
of the Empire would be the greatest of calamities to the 
whole world. In the East, where piracy lurked, in the 
Straits of Malacca and the Chinese Seas, where the junk, like 
a poisonous serpent, darted on its murderous mission from the 
shores, the trader sails his ship unmolested. The Indian 
widow is no longer immolated on the funeral pyre of her hus- 
band; the negro no longer, steeped in black superstition, 
holds his horrid orgies in maddened carousal from the wine 
cup of the skull of some victim. British humanity has 
breathed over India and wafted away the poisonous miasmata 
of the jungle. 

Tired with the weight, but yet not weary in spirit, the 
United Kingdom may turn to the Empire to help her to 
bear the wcM'k of defence. The British Commonwealth may 
merge into an Imperial Commonwealth — n^-hat shall it be? 
A just Empire framed for development not for defiance, with 
absolute liberty for the parts and unity for the whole : an 
Empire of great ideas, so that it may be said of it as was 
once said of England by one of her poets — 

** England, none that is bom thy son, and lives, by grace of thy 

glor>', free, 
Lives and yearns not at heart and burns with hope to serve as he 

worships thee; 
None may sing thee : the sea-wind's wing beats down our songs 

as it hails the sea." 

The Armada. Swnmbmrme. 
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